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Ome over 


to the . mt 
Sunny side of Life” 


News of business is growing more hopeful. Sales of Kellogg Cereals 
this summer were very satisfactory. The whirr of machinery work- 
ing overtime has been heard in Battle Creek for months. 

And so, with the above cheery challenge, Kellogg’s Att-Bran 
advertising is greeting a public whose ears are pricked up to the new 
note of optimism. 

The Att-Bran tune is a spirited, whistling, marching measure 
urging the good sound sense of a body made fit and harmonious 
through this convenient, tasty source of “bulk”—so important in 
overcoming common constipation. 

Recent laboratory investigations have demonstrated that Kellogg's 
ALL-BrAN is also an excellent source of vitamin B and iron. In fact, 
it furnishes twice as much food-iron as an equal weight of beef liver. 

These scientific findings, by presenting new and important dietary 
values, have tremendously widened the potential market for ALL-BRANn, 
and increased its acceptance with the public. 

The future for Kellogg’s ALL-Bran is as sunny as the advertise- 
ments that bring its vital message to the American people. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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WISCONSIN FIRST 
in Home Ownership 


SCONSIN leads all states in the 

proportion of home-owning 
families, according to the 1930 census. 
In this state 61.8 per cent of the families 
own their homes as compared to the 
national average of 46.8 per cent. 


Home owners are the regular earners 
and constant spenders—buyers of 
everything from roofs to furnaces. Sell 
them your product at one low adver- 
tising cost through The Journal, the 
Milwaukee newspaper with 100 per cent 
“home read” circulation. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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An Eight-Point Program for 1933 
Advertising Appropriations 


Radical Changes Will Cause Rule of Common Sense to Apply, Leading 
Advertisers Tell “Printers’ Ink” 


A A ANY advertisers have made 
4 radical changes in their ap- 
propriation methods during the last 
two years. 

Forward-looking manufacturers 
are not holding up their next year’s 
plans until next year is upon them. 
They are finding that most of the 
yardsticks that were so good in 
1929 have no value when set up 
against the conditions that business 
will face in 1933. 

This is particularly true of ap- 
propriations. 

* * 

PrintTeERS’ INK has just completed 
a confidential survey of the appro- 
priation policies of a sizable cross- 
section of national advertisers. 
Here is a summary, plank by plank, 
of the platform on which these 
progressive advertisers are going to 
base their 1933 investment in ad- 
vertising. 

Plank 1. The task method in- 
stead of the percentage of sales 
method—except in unusual cases. 
Determination of the task to take 
into consideration such facts as 
past sales, expected sales, competi- 
tive conditions, general business 
conditions past and expected, new 
inventions, new products, territorial 
expansion and other facts too nu- 
merous to mention. 

Plank 2. Flexibility. This means 
that the appropriation should be so 
irranged that it can be added to or 
subtracted from without going 
through cumbersome executive ac- 
tion that might force a delay until 
too late to get the desired results. 

Plank 3. More frequent consid- 
eration of the appropriation by the 
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powers in whom the final O.K. is 
vested. Quarterly consideration is 
not too frequent. 

Plank 4. Setting up of con- 
tingent funds as a reserve, thus al- 
lowing the advertising department 
easily accessible, immediate funds 
that can be appropriated at once 
when emergency arises. 

Plank 5. More spot pressure 
allocation; that is, along with 
greater flexibility of the appropria- 
tion goes the ability to put extra 
advertising pressure into certain 
territories when conditions warrant. 

Plank 6. Less consideration of 
fiscal years and more consideration 
of business needs. 

Plank 7. Elimination of the rule 
of thumb. 

Plank 8. A consideration of the 
possibilities of the advertising re- 
serve. 

The advertiser who goes into 
1933 with that kind of a program 
tacked up before him will find 
himself fully equipped to meet the 
shifts and turns of business revival. 

* * * 


Thus, advertising appropriation 
methods that seemed 100 per cent 
in the gala decade after 1920 have 
now been thoroughly junked. New 
conditions have shown that the rule 
of common sense is far better than 
the rule of thumb. 

The confidential questionnaire in- 
dicates with surprising clarity that 
manufacturers are going into 1933 
with their appropriation policies 
and methods on a sounder basis 
than ever before. The arbitrary, 
inflexible policy of determining 
and administering the appropriation 
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has given way to flexibility based 
on a recognition that when busi- 
ness shifts it shifts rapidly. 

A similar questionnaire sent out 
in 1927 indicated that the majority 
of advertisers at that time were 
using the good old tried-and-true 
percentage of sales methods as the 
appropriation yardstick. If sales, 
for instance, were $5,000,000 the 
year before then the appropriation 
for the next year had to be $250,000 
—if 5 per cent was the figure gen- 
erally accepted in an industry as 
the proper control of the appropri- 
ation. In some industries the figure 
was more, in most it was less. 

The percentage method at its 
best was fumbling and arbitrary. 
It took no account of possible in- 
creases in sales. It committed a 
company to go bravely on no mat- 
ter if business dropped through the 
bottom. That it worked so well 
was a tribute to the power of ad- 
vertising rather than the brain 
power of the moguls who sat on 
the appropriation thrones. 

Today the condition has shifted. 
Painfully in many cases, adver- 
tisers have learned that the sound- 
est system in most circumstances is 
the task method, which PRINTERS’ 
INK has advocated for many years. 
Decide the task to be accomplished 
and then appropriate the money to 
accomplish the task. If the invest- 
ment is too large, scale it down to 
a smaller task. 

Therefore, the first plank in the 
1933 advertiser’s platform is the 
use of the task method. The ques- 
tionnaire indicates that a number 
of advertisers will use it next year 
who formerly were wedded to the 
percentage-of-sales method. They 
have found from bitter experience 
that in times of dwindling sales it 
takes more effort and more invest- 
ment to keep up with the parade. 


The Essence of the 
Task Method 


To be sure, a few advertisers 
employ the task method although 
they believe they are still using 
percentages. 

“We no longer base our appro- 
priation on past sales volume,” is 
a typical comment. “We now base 
it on a percentage of expected 
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sales.” The essence of the task 
method is sales prediction—and that 
is the basis of the method of those 
advertisers who use predicted sales 
as their yardstick. 

Expected sales must always be 
taken into consideration in making 
up an advertising budget under the 
task method. Even past sales may 
be studied, because in them may be 
found indication of a slightly rising 
sales curve or else proof positive 
that extra pressure will be needed 
if the curve is to be kept from 
dipping. 


A Hard Point 
to Grasp 


This is one of the most difficult 
points for the percentage-of-sales 
advocate to hurdle. Once he sees 
the facts, however, his conversion 
is rapid. 

Another plank in the 1933 anpro- 
priation platform is _ flexibil'ty. 
Companies that set up an appropri- 
ation figure on January 1 and then 
adhere rigidly to that figure, come 
what may, are comparatively few 
these days. Even in the past if 
business fell off they found it easy 
enough to scale the appropriation 
down. But when the advertising 
executive went before the board of 
directors with a recommendation 
for an increase in the middle of the 
year, they could be as inflexible as 
armor-plate. 

A number of companies indicate 
that whereas the advertising budget 
used to be a matter of annual or 
semi-annual consideration, during 
1933 it will be discussed quarterly 
or even monthly. 

Only in this way can a manufac- 
turer be prepared for contingencies 
—and this holds true whether he 
is a believer that big hunks of 
prosperity are to be found just 
around the corner or whether he 
is so dizzy from turning corners 
and finding nothing that he has 
lost all belief in there being any 
business Santa Claus. 

With business changing its com- 
plexion as rapidly as it does these 
days it is necessary to have an ap- 
propriation flexible enough to get 
the last dollar’s worth of sales out 
of any unexpected upturn. The 
advertiser who isn’t willing to re- 
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BABE Climb with 
Mee Rhode Island! 





dustrial |“ 

Activity | | || The recent upturn in Rhode Island’s 
industrial activity is the sharpest re- 
corded in several years. In degree it 
far outdistances that of the country as 
a whole. 





This record is due primarily to tex- 
tiles, Rhode Island’s leading industry. 
Other lines are showing improve- 
ment ; increased employment stimulates 
nearly every section of the state; ex- 
Journal-Bulletin panding payrolls are gradually being 

FAMILIES reflected in retail sales. One important 

index of improved circumstance and 

In Rhode Island _,orale—life insurance sales—increased 

2 — 1% in August over a year ago, against 
a national drop of 17%. 





Average for State 


asa Whele Rash forecasts do not become this 


chastened age—but past performance 
and present outlook make this Provi- 
19 = 20 dence market a bright spot—and the 
coverage of its leading newspapers is 
dominant as ever. 


In Providence 








() PROVIDENCE 


OURNAL#BULLETIN 


ee) New Englands Second Largest Market 





CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston « New York* Chicago San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle 
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view the advertising situation at’ 
reasonably frequent intervals is 
almost certain to find himself out 
in the cold when business does 
pick up. It may cost him far more 
to catch up once he has fallen be- 
hind than it would have cost to 
keep up when he was in the van. 

Several companies inform Print- 
ERS’ INK that they are setting up 
contingent funds to take care of 
unusual conditions. 

“This fund sometimes runs as 
high as 5 per cent of the total ap- 
propriation,” says one advertiser. 
“Tt makes it possible for us to take 
advantage of special opportunities 
which may arise or to bolster up 
special territories when necessary.” 

Fast moving is important these 
days and a contingent fund is a 
handy thing to have around. It 
allows the advertising executive to 
start at once making plans for 
extra pressure when that pressure 
is warranted without waiting for 
the often cumbersome procedure of 
getting directorial approval. 

One advertiser describes a policy 
that seems to be a sound solution 
of the problem of getting around 
the method of having the appro- 
priation fixed annually. In this 
company the directors set the ap- 
propriation on January 1 and from 
that time until the next January 
the final approval of any changes 
is in the hands of one man, the 
president. This gives flexibility to 
an otherwise inflexible system. 

Along with flexibility of deter- 
mining the appropriation goes a 
greater acceptance of the value of 
spot pressure allocation. Some 
companies handle this by a con- 
tingent fund. Others handle it by 
allowing the investment of money 
over and above the regular appro- 
priation. 


Flexibility for 
Expansion Advertising 


“When our appropriation is ap- 
proved by our executive commit- 
tee,” writes one executive, “it is 
flexible insofar as expansion and 
new properties are concerned. New 


or additional appropriations are 
passed during the year to cover 
the advertising which the advertis- 
ing department recommends for 
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the purchase of space to push new 
marketing facilities.” 

Somewhat significantly he adds, 
“We have felt that it would be 
more to our advantage to maintain 
and increase our advertising during 
this period of depression rather 
than hold up until business is on 
the increase.” 


Meeting Territorial 
Changes 


A number of advertisers watch 
territorial developments closely. 
They scan reports from salesmen, 
welcome suggestions from key re- 
tailers. If they find that competi- 
tors are making special drives in 
certain territories they throw the 
force of extra advertising into 
those territories in order to hold 
their positions or to pick up gains. 
On the other hand if certain sec- 
tions show a tendency to resist 
ordinary sales pressure, extra ad- 
vertising is called on to blast the 
way for sales increases. 

One subject that deserves care- 
ful consideration at this time is 
that of an advertising reserve. 
Many companies that are now 
struggling to overcome the diffi- 
culties attendant upon decreased 
funds for advertising, would find 
themselves in a far better position 
had they, during the braw days of 
1925-1929, set up advertising re- 
serves for emergency use. 

When times are good, handsome 
reserves can be set up without 
materially affecting dividends or 
additions to surplus. Business 
cycles don’t permit rising curves 
to fall except at periods of sepa- 
rated frequency. During sustained 
periods of rise reserves can be set 
aside and allowed to accumulate. 
Then, when business begins to slip, 
these reserves can be drawn upon 
without damage to the needs 
of operating expenses, dividends, 
wages, etc. 

Obviously, there is no oppor- 
tunity to build reserves when 
business is in the valleys. On the 
other hand, this is the time to con- 
sider the establishment of a reserve 
policy. The lesson of the danger 
of inadequate funds has_ been 
pretty thoroughly learned. Now is 
the time to profit by that lesson. 
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Product and market research 
Merchandising 
Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 


on-the-ground in the market 


centers of the world 


NEW YORK + 420 Lexington Avenue « 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO ~- 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO .« - London 
Paris + Barcelona + Stockholm + Copenhagen ~- Berlin + Antwerp 


Bucharest + Sao Paulo « Buenos Aires « Johannesburg « Bombay « Sydney 





Humor Drives Dullness Out of 
This Real Estate Campaign 


Use of Cartoons, Possibly 
Viewpoint, 


By Charles 

Vice-President, Wood, 
E have received a great deal 
of comment on the type of 

advertising we have been running 
this rental season in the real estate 
sections of New York newspapers. 
Some of our critics have expressed 
surprise that a firm of our age, 
dignity and standing should make 
such a departure from the conven- 
tional type of real estate advertis- 
ing. 

In what way is this advertising 
of ours different? Well, first let 
me explain how we happened to hit 
on the idea. 

For six months previous to Oc- 
tober 1, we prepared, at monthly 
intervals, booklets listing the va- 


Unorthodox from Conservative Advertising 
Is Powerful Result Producer 


J. Quinlan 


Dolson Company, Inc. 


rious apartment houses under our 
management. Our plan was _ to 
make each booklet a convenient 
directory of addresses with brief 
descriptions of the type of apart- 
ments available in our buildings. 

Our advertising agency sug- 
gested that, in order to brighten 
this directory and step-up reader 
interest, we use humorous cartoons 
throughout the text and on the 
cover. 

For example, the cartoon used 
on the cover of our latest booklet 
depicts “October 1” as a bogey man 
running with outstretched claws 
after the harassed housewife. 
“Don't be panicked by the moving 
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living” 


| 483 Wes End Avenue | 
$75 | prema - fe 
Sieee 18 rooms, 4 berths $3800 
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305 West 72nd St. S-room doctors’ suites. 


Modern 12-story fireproof bulld- 
ing at the entrance to Riverside | 
Drive, electrical refrigeration 
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“THE ALAMEDA” 





Sure, October Ist is almost here—but don't get frantic and start 
rushing around in all directions. There's still plenty of time to find 
an apartment that will make you biess the day you decided to turn 
your problems over to Wood Dolson. We've been renting specialists 
on the West Side—New York's BEST Side—for over 30 years. Just 
tell us what your requirements are. Let us do the hurrying and 
worrying for you. 

Wood Dolson offers today. 

ments and COMPARE! 


MOVING DATE. BOGEY! 


Below are some of the “bargains ia better 
Visit any one of their apart- 
All are typical Valaes! 


580 West End Avenue 


8 rooms, 4 baths 

12 rooms. $= baths ieee 

| ramen 

| Sach sania occupies on en- 
tire floor and has 9°. southern 
exposure. Every con- 
venience. Modern 1S-story build- 
ing on the northeast corner of 
‘88th Se. 


155 Riverside Drive 
9 rooms, 3 bathe $2408 u; 
1@ rooms, 3 baths side up 
S. Cor. 88th Street. Modern 12- 
sory building. 2 apartments on 
each feor, Unusually specious 
rooms Mechanical refrigeration 


the lent day! 
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N. E. Cor. Modern 
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Sreome tiie 


| . 
495 West End Avenue | 255 West 90th Street 


® rooms, 3 bathe 


J roome 3900 
7 roome, 2 bathe. . $1808 up 
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Modera 15-stor ’ tat 
Southwest corner of % 7 detigine. 


Many apartments have coverai 
‘e1posures, some come have river view. 


611 West 114th Street 
DWELLINGS” 
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The Upper Portion of a Wood, Dolson Newspaper Advertisement 
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Me, Pay 
Masti. 


OURNEY’S END... or day’s end... brings the world home again. 

The heme is still the beg’nning and end of our social life, and of 
economic life! Even if women do buy 85% of all retailed products, 
don’t overlook the man in the picture . . . or the children actively in 
the foreground! 

The home is where the heart is . . . and it is there where the 
purse-strings of the nations are tied and untied! 

If you want your share of one of the greatest and richest home 
markets in the world . . . the Detroit trading area . . . there is no 
better way of introducing your product than through the pages of 
The Detroit News. 

Detroit, America’s fourth market, which. according to the U. S. 
1930 census, paid over $545,000,000 annually in wages alone, re- 
mains one of the few major markets in all the world that can be 
adequately sold through one newspaper. With the largest circula- 
tion in Michigan, The Detroit News delivers 76% of its city circula- 
tion directly into the home, and this means into 71% of the better 
income homes of Detroit. 

The Detroit News. with an overwhelming lead in local, classified 
and national advertising, has been among the first four papers in 
America in advertising lineage for 18 consecutive years! 

If you have something to sell, sell it in Detroit .. . 

Sell it in the homes of Detroit! 

Advertise it in The Detroit News! 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 





date bogey” reads the caption. 

Cartoons appeared on alternate 
pages throughout the book, each 
sufficiently amusing and original to 
attract attention in itself and each 
one telling, in a light and lively 
vein, some pertinent angle of the 
Wood, Dolson sales story. 

Never having had any experience 
with humor in real estate advertis- 
ing we were a bit skeptical but 
since we knew the success of this 
type of advertising in other fields 
we decided to give it a try. 

A telephone company service, 
which lists phone owners accord- 
ing to apartment house address, 
made a custom-built mailing list 
for these booklets. 

Almost immediately = we noticed 
that business picked up. Prospec- 
tive tenants visited our houses 
with the booklet; many telephoned 
in for additional information. We 
received enough response to con- 
vince us that the booklets were a 
success so we decided to mail them 
out regularly each month. 

The height of the rental season 
comes in the period from August 
to about October 15, and during 
this period we advertise in metro- 
politan newspapers intensively. 
When it came time this year to 
plan this advertising, the success 
we had with our booklet mailings 
naturally came to mind and we 
wondered if it wouldn’t be wise 
to adapt the booklet type of treat- 
ment to our newspaper copy. 

An advertisement which we ran 
in the Sunday papers on Septem- 
ber 25 will serve as an example of 
how this adaptation was made. The 
headline, “Don’t be panicked by 
the moving date bogey,” which I 
mentioned, became the caption for 
a newspaper advertisement showing 
a man being swept off his feet by 
the onrushing bogey, “October 1.” 

Alongside of the cartoon was a 
paragraph of copy, high-spotting 
the special advantages of Wood, 
Dolson service, while underneath 
in four columns were listed some 
of the apartments under our man- 
agement. Cartoons were also inter- 
spersed in the columns, each one 
carrying beneath it a suitable cap- 
tion. 

One of these cartoons showed a 
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man being tickled by an animated 
dollar sign and underneath was: 
“Our values will tickle you to 
death! Here’s your chance to live 
better—and yet save money on 
your present rental budget!” 

Another cartoon showed a man 
frantically hailing a moving van 
already loaded with some other 
family’s pots and parrots. The 
caption read: “Remember, you 
can’t get a moving van ‘for love 
or money’ on the last day!” 

On week-days where we use only 
a column of space this idea is sim- 
ilarly adapted. We have made these 
single-column advertisements ef- 
fective by running an illustration 
at the top to suggest that the 
apartment seeker cut out the col- 
umn and carry it with him on his 
apartment hunt. A drawing of a 
hand holding a pair of scissors, 
cutting down one side of the 
column, was one of the ways in 
which we suggested this. 


Women Come in 
with Clippings 


That this idea caught on is at- 
tested to by the fact that repre- 
sentatives in our buildings, as well 
as men in our renting department. 
report that women often come in 
with the clippings in their hands. 

We have been criticized to some 
extent for this new type of adver- 
tising by those who believe we 
were wrong in disturbing the “con- 
ventional similarity” of real estate 
advertising. But we feel that the 
average newspaper reader would 
welcome any change which would 
make the real estate section of the 
paper more lively and interesting. 

What were the actual results? 
Well, one of the apartment houses 
listed in the newspaper advertising 
is now 100 per cent rented; an- 
other in the list, with sixty apart- 
ments, has only three apartments to 
rent, with many other instances 
available for substantiation. 

In addition, since August, coin- 
cident with the beginning of our 
advertising, business has picked up 
and we are getting better prices 
than were possible in the earlier 
months. As a whole business has 
been better this year than for the 
last several seasons. 
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TWO NEW STORES 
IN WASHINGTON ST. 


Junior Department Store and 
Shoe Store to Occupy 
Pettis Building. 





CITE CITY’S BUYING POWER 








National Merchandisers Rank 


It is eight o’clock Saturday night. The day’s sales 
have been compiled, the reorder telegrams have 
been filed, a store full of very tired but VERY 
HAPPY salesfolks has gone toa wes-cnsnee rest; 
and we find that this one day h th 
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W. T. Grant Company and Edison Brothers Stores, Inc., 
sign long term Washington Street leases and plan early 
openings « « « « First day’s sales of a leading Indianapolis 
department store’s 60th Anniversary beats last year’s 
figures. «+ New self-serve department store begins oper- 
ations. « « « Reorganized apparel shop holds opening «« «+ 


«+e these are tangible evidences of the stability of the 
Indianapolis market. Measured by such accepted in- 
dexes as bank debits and department store sales volume, 
Indianapolis consistently has shown a relative level of 
business activity well above the country average. Add to 
stable economic conditions the economy of thorough 
one-paper coverage with The News, and you have two 
fundamental reasons why the Indianapolis Radius 
holds out adequate rewards for aggressive sales and 
advertising effort NOW. 


‘POLIS NE 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 49nd St. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Leke Medien Gide 
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The Sruth 


About Newspaper Circulatic 
and Advertising Rates 


Circulation is a commodity. It varies in 
quality—it should therefore vary proportion- 
ately in price. If circulation is worth just so 





much per line per thousand, then automobiles, 
regardless of their horse power or what they 
can DO, are worth just so much per dozen; 
and cloth, regardless of whether it is made of 
silk, linen, wool or the cheapest shoddy, is 
worth just so much per yard; and gold should 


be sold at the same price as brass or pig iron, 
and the whole. purchasing system of business 


is wrong. 
xy 7 


Circulation is made up of people, 
and people vary all the way 
from the professional panhandler, 
who asks you for “the price of 
a cup of coffee,” to the one man 
in a million who, if he cared to, 
could buy your whole store or 
your factory output. 


Yet under the present bulk 
milline system of buying circu- 
lation you pay about the same 
price for telling the story of 
your product to the old habituals 


CONCENTRATED 


that sleep under the bridge th 
you pay to tell it to the Juni 
League. 


y y y 


So much for this business of b 
ing circulation on a basis of me 
numbers. If mere numbe 
meant very much, China wo 
be the greatest nation on ea 
and, instead of having the eaf 
for our national emblem, wi 
probably have a swarm of m@ 
quitoes. 


QUALITY 


National Advertising Represent 


Copyright, 1932, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Palmolive Building Record Bidg. 
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Now—how about the practice of 
predating mewspapersP Well, 
that too is being seriously chal- 
lenged by buyers of advertising 
who, just now, happen to be un- 

sensitive about their 


y y 


Jnfortunately news is one of 

hose things that doesn’t im- 

prove with age. As a matter of 
when allowed to 


; Yesterday’s news is yes- 
erday’s news no matter how 
oldly you mislabel it “today”; 
nd the newspaper printed yes- 
erday and arriving in Oshkosh 
oday, no matter what date it 
ears, is certainly mot today’s 
hewspaper—and, by the way, no- 
ody knows it any better than 


ry ry 
this discredited, far-flung 
ewspaper circulation is just as 


yaluable to the advertiser as 
uplicate circulation obtained by 


inging frequent predated edi- 
ions into the street, for no good 


eason at all. When you sell 
e same man a predated news- 
aper in the evening and then 
ll that same man again next 
orning practically the same 
aper and put him down twice 
your circulation statement 
, charge the 
dvertiser for two customers— 
qmut why get technical? It all 
adds up and, as they say in the 
lley—“circulation is circulation 
so what the heck!” 


SA ry r 


ll of which would be fine if it 
eren’t for those annoying 


EVENING 


RGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
YORK 


CIRCULATION 


“memos” that keep coming up 
from the business offices of news- 
papers where such practices have 
been encouraged: “Cut down ex- 
penses!” “No more premiums!” 
“No more subscription contests!” 
“Circulation got that way can’t 
last! And why all these pre- 
dated editions? Hold down on 
them! Incidentally, what about 
this out-of-town circulation? It 
costs a lot of money to get it, 
and it costs more to hold it.” 


And thus you see imperative 
deflation has already set in; and 
when the froth is blown off, 
newspaper space will, in truth, 
sell for what it DOES rather 
than on a basis of how much it 
heats up an adding machine. 


yery 
Meanwhile The Chicago Daily 
News will go right on selling 
LIVE, HOME TOWN CIRCU,; 
LATION .. . no predate... 
no Scatterville . . . CULLED 
AND 9% CONCENTRATED 
RIGHT IN THE CHICAGO 
MARKET. Chicago Daily News 
circulation never has been in- 
flated and it never will be. And 
that’s why Daily News unin- 
flated circulation gives you 
greater results for considerably 
less money—ALWA YS—as evi- 
denced by the fact that last 
month The Daily News carried 
more retail advertising in six 
days per week than any other 
Chicago newspaper 
seven*® 

Authority: Media Records, Inc. 
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A Ten-Year Advertising Plan 


FROM a campaign that started 
in two newspapers in June, the 
advertising program of the Semi- 
nole Paper Corporation, Chicago, 
has grown to include weekly inser- 
tions in a list of 200 newspapers 
published in 145 cities. 

The advertising started in two 
New York newspapers. In July the 
campaign was extended to include 
the Buffalo territory, next going 
into twelve papers in the Columbus, 
Ohio, territory. From the Middle 
West, including Kansas, Nebraska 
and Missouri, the campaign is 
working back East to cover New 
England and the South. 

+ 


“We have just passed our first 
year,” H. B. Weil, vice-president 
and general manager, informs 
PRINTERS’ INK, “and are very 
happy to report that the program 
as planned has been more than suc- 
cessful. 

“This is the beginning of a ten- 
year plan to put the Seminole com- 
pany, a division of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, in the first 
rank in the toilet tissue field, which 
in turn will place the parent com- 
pany in a position in the toilet tis- 
sue field similar to its position in 
many other branches of the paper 
industry.” 


+ 


Coty Makes Way for Santa 


ITH plans calling for the 

use of seventy-two news- 
papers throughout the country and 
fifteen national magazines, Coty, 
Inc., is embarking upon a fall ad- 
vertising campaign which aims to 
pack Santa Claus’s bag copiously 
with Coty perfumes this year. The 
campaign will appear during the 
months of October, November and 
December. 

A good part of the fall campaign 
will be devoted to holiday sugges- 
tions. The opening advertisements 
of the series are intended to build 
up interest and demand which will 


+ 
Agency Field Calls Ogle 


Arthur H. Ogle, merchandising man- 
ager and advertising director of Bauer 
& Black, Chicago, is to join Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, as a vice-president and 
partner. Mr. Ogle was formerly manag- 
ing director of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and advertising man- 
ager of the Wahl Company. 


Frey Gets Zenith Account 

account of the Zenith 
is now with 
Frey Company, of 
campaign will 


The advertising 
Radio Corporation, 
the Charles Daniel 
that city. A newspaper 
begin soon. 


Libbey Glass to Ayer 
The Libbey Glass Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, table glassware, has 
appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 


Chicago, 


reach its 
coming holiday 
season, 

As an additional bid for Christ- 
mas patronage the company, real- 
izing that its small-sized perfume 
units will be the most popular as 
gifts this season, is introducing 
new packaging and styling in these 
sizes. Formerly the luxurious pack- 
aging was limited to the more ex- 
pensive sizes of perfumes but now 
Coty is offering its cheapest and 
most popular editions in restyled, 
crystal flacons presented in attrac- 
tive gift boxes. 

+ 


Arthur Freeman Joins Katz 


Arthur Freeman, formerly general 
manager of Gimbel Brothers, at Philadel- 
phia, and before that director of sales 
and advertising of Gimbel Brothers, New 
York, has joined The Joseph Katz Com- 
pany, Baltimore, as vice-president. He 
was at one time advertising manager of 
R. H. Macy & Company, New York. 


Hearst Appoints B. B. Meek 


B. B. Meek, until 
of California Lands, Inc., has been made 
executive vice-president of the Hearst 
Corporation, with offices at San Fran- 
cisco. 


full power during the 
and gift-buying 


recently president 


Spector Joins Gumbinner 


I. Raymond Spector, formerly with 
Cramer-Tobias Company, is now with the 
Lawrence C. Gumbinner Agency, New 


York, as an account executive. 
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COSMOPOLITAN in 1932 printed more dist 





... and the best novel yet 
written by the creator of 
Philo Vance, most colorful 
detective in fiction since 
Sherlock Holmes 
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per issue than any other leading magazine. 
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through giving more and better « 


orial contents per issue than any o 
leading magazine, has not only 
creased the readers’ active app 
iation of its editorial value, but 
addition has put a high premium o 


advertising value. 


Thus month after mo 
advertisers and readers alike 1 


ize with added force the fact 


COSMOPOLITAN is... 


“Greater today than yesterday... 


Greater TOMORROW than toda 
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Advertising Builds Background for 
3,500 Wagon Salesmen 


Standard Brands’ Experience in Marketing Perishable Foods Shows 
Activity Need Not Wait Until Depression Ends 


An Interview by J. G. Donley with 


Robert W. Griggs 


Advertising Manager, 


TANDARD Brands believes 

thoroughly in advertising 
when carefully co-ordinated with 
sales and distribution. Because we 
use advertising as a step in a com- 
plete factory-to-dealer-to-consumer 
merchandising process—a process 
which is a continuing operation, 
not. intermittent—we have stuck to 
our guns throughout the depres- 
sion, and the results have justified 


‘So said Robert W. Griggs, ad- 
vertising manager of Standard 
Brands Incorporated, in discussing 
the methods which have brought 
successful sales results despite 
general business conditions. 

Standard Brands was put to- 
gether just before the beginning 
of the present business slump. It 
is mainly a consolidation of the 
Fleischmann Co., Royal Baking 
Powder Co., Chase & Sanborn, and 
Gillett products of Canada. An 
important idea back of this group- 
ing was that Fleischmann’s deliv- 
ery system, unrivaled in the in- 
dustrial world and now composed 
of 3,500 trucks, serving more than 
300,000 grocers and 30,000 bakers 
at least 104 times a year, which 
had been some sixty years in the 
making, could be put to greater 
usefulness. 

Through this unique delivery 
system, the consolidation is now 
distributing fresh yeast, coffee, tea, 
gelatins and desserts, and vinegar, 
malt and arkady. Royal baking 
powder is still sold through the 
regular wholesale channels and is 
the only important product not 
handled by the wagon salesmen. 
Because there is no logical reason 
from the perishable angle for fre- 
quent delivery, truck space is too 
valuable to be accorded to it. 

Working to plans conceived be- 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


fore the depression, Standard 
Brands has put into operation a 
new merchandising program for its 
wagon-route products based on 
years of experience with yeast. By 
consistent advertising which has 
taken its selling story from the 
possibilities of frequent delivery, 
on products which have been re- 
aligned to make the most of these 
same possibilities, it has built up 
active consumer demand. Frequent 
delivery has also furnished a 
potent story for the dealer in small 
stocks, rapid turnover and quick 
profits. 

A great deal of money has been 
invested to good purpose in adver- 
tising. 

National distribution has been 
achieved for Chase & Sanborn 
products, which were formerly 
sold only in restricted localities. 
Both the coffee and the desserts 
made some new sales peaks early 
in 1932. Advertising appropriations 
have reached practically the same 
totals for 1930, ’31 and ’32. 


No Need to Wait for 
Business Cycles 


All of which is proof that ad- 
vertising, with Mr. Griggs’ quali- 
fication of co-ordination with sales 
and distribution, need not wait up- 
on business cycles. In other words, 
any time is a good time to do a 
good job of advertising and mer- 
chandising on good products. 

“Co-ordination between consumer 
advertising and sales to dealers is 
peculiarly happy in our case,” said 
Mr. Griggs, “because the selling 
story in each case is logically 
founded on frequent deliveries. 
And because frequent deliveries 
give us practically a continuing 
contact with outlets to the con- 
sumer, our distribution, and pro- 
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ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 


STANDARD BRANDS MERCHANDISING PLAN 


The Standard Brands Plan carries out the recommendations of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce following the Louisville Survey. 


SMALL INVESTMENT 
SMALL INVENTORY 


TWICE-A-WEEK 
DELIVERY 


QUICK TURNOVER 


e/S =e 
a ee 


CAREFULLY REGULATED SMALL STORE SPACE 
STOCKS NO STORAGE 











QUICK PROFITS 
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Salesmen Use a Broadside to Get the Story of the Plan Over to Dealers— 
Pictures Help Tell the Story 


duction as well, is controlled from 
the dealer-consumer end of the 
line, rather than by hopes or fears 
at the factory or by temporary 
sales stimulants. 

“Our consumer advertising is 
conceived to tell a selling story 
which will create active consumer 
demand. We don’t attempt to tell 
consumers how our products are 
made and we don’t waste many 
words glorifying the institutions 
back of them; but we do tell con- 
sumers why they will find our 
products satisfactory in use if they 
buy them at any store today. Our 
advertising does a good selling job, 
for it is bringing consumers to 
dealers’ stores in increasing num- 
bers. 

“It tells the consumer that 
‘speedy delivery and dating guar- 
antee this coffee’s freshness,’ or 
that Royal gelatin is ‘always fresh, 
full strength ... rushed to gro- 
cers like Chase & Sanborn’s dated 
coffee and Fleischmann’s fresh 
yeast.’ From the dealers’ angle 
that story boils down to frequent 
deliveries which mean carefully 
regulated stocks, small investment 
in inventory, rapid turnover and 
quick profits. 

“This story is told to the retailer 
by our 3,500 wagon salesmen in 
the regular course of their calls. 
Quite often these men find it pos- 


sible to open new accounts, using 
yeast, which every grocery store 
carries, as the opening wedge. 

“But we do not count entirely 
on them for important new outlets. 
Already their average number of 
calls a day has been cut down be- 
cause of the multiplication of prod- 
ucts they handle. Not wanting to 
cut the number of calls further, 
we put the real new dealer selling 
job on a force of some 200 solici- 
tors. 

“We have organized the selling 
story for these solicitors in the 
form of broadsides which they use 
in their presentation. While our 
whole merchandising platform— 
from factory to consumer—is made 
of just five planks, which are fre- 
quent delivery, carefully regulated 
stocks, quick turnover, no waste 
and quick profits, our complete 
dealer selling story has three main 
angles. The first is consistent, 
sales producing, consumer adver- 
tising; the second is our funda- 
mental platform; the third is our 
co-operation allowance. 

“This co-operation allowance is 
based on the dealer’s sales to the 
consumer, rather than on our sales, 
as manufacturer, to the dealer. In 
effect it is a sliding price scale 
which allows the dealer to make 
a greater profit per unit as he in- 
creases his total sales. 
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“There is no necessity for our 
wagon salesman loading a dealer. 
The salesman is going to be back 
again soon, with fresh stocks to 
supply actual sales needs. He is 
trained to hold down the dealer’s 
stocks to actual needs. Each sales- 
man carries a route book and from 
the notations in this he can tell, 
better than even the dealer him- 
self, just what is required. If the 
dealer’s sales are increasing, the 
wagon salesman notes it in time 
to increase the stocks on that 
dealer’s shelves and prevent lost 
sales. 

“In this way we are able prac- 
tically to guarantee the grocer— 
for I am speaking only of our 
grocery products and not of our 
bakery products which are an 
entirely different merchandising 
proposition from start to finish— 
turnovers as frequent as twice a 
week, or 104 times a year. And by 
working to this program, dealer 
sales set the pace right back to 
production in the factory, for we 
are only one jump behind consumer 
sales.” 

It is interesting to look at one 
ef the broadsides used by solici- 
tors and wagon salesmen in pre- 
senting the Standard Brands story 
to dealers. 

The one used on Royal desserts 
last spring has on the cover a 
sketch of a smiling grocer with a 
knowing wink and a_ beckoning 
thumb which is an invitation to 
look inside. The cover wording is 
“Get behind this New Plan—it 
will help you to Bigger Profits!” 


Inside the 
Broadside 


The inside tells the story of the 
“new sliding scale of prices on 
Royal desserts that allows you to 
widen your margin of profit as 
you increase your volume.” The 
story is told in pictures and text. 
Then the dealer is reminded that 
he gets, in addition to the greater 
profits offered by the new scale, 
five “extra profit-making advan- 
tages of the Standard Brands mer- 
chandising policy.” 

The dealer is also told that to 
get the benefits of this plan re- 
quires little effort on his part. A 
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graph of the sales curve for 1930, 
1931 and the early part of 1932 
proves that sales have “hit a new 
high mark.” Logical reasons for 
this sales increase follow in out- 
line form, including “Extensive 
Advertising.” 


Steps Are Shown 
by Pictures 


To get all the benefits of this 
plan—turning to the back cover of 
the broadside—the dealer is shown 
that all he has to do is to get be- 
hind the product in this way (and 
each step is picturized) : 

(1) Tie up with Royal adver- 
tising through use of (a) counter 
containers, (b) window posters, 
(c) shelf strips. 

(2) Recommend Royal desserts 
to your customers—tell them about 
their freshness—the quick setting 
feature, ease of preparation—and 
other special features. 

(3) Display them prominently 
(a) in windows, (b) on counters, 
(c) on shelves, (d) in floor dis- 
plays. 

(4) Feature them in your ad- 
vertising in (a) newspapers, (b) 
handbills, (c) circulars. 

This examination of the dealer 
presentation confirms in detail 
what has already been said about 
the dove-tailing of dealer and con- 
sumer selling stories. For the 
consumer the accent is on “fresh- 
ness”; for the dealer it is on the 
profitable “turnover” and no 
waste, the result of “freshness.” 

“While we do not use deals 
which merely aim at getting the 
goods out of the factory and on 
the shelves, because of our con- 
ception of the complete selling 
job,” continued Mr. Griggs, “we 
have used what might be called 
‘consumer deals.’ These are used 
for a special purpose, such as the 
introduction of chocolate desserts 
about a year and a half ago, or the 
more recent introduction of Chase 
& Sanborn tea to the national 
market. These special efforts are 
supported by unusually powerful 
advertising for the duration of the 
drive. 

“The purpose is to give the new 
product the benefit of the big na- 
tional distribution of the estab- 
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lished product. For instance, in 
June we strapped a 10-cent pack- 
age of Chase & Sanborn tea to the 
top of the coffee can, the con- 
sumer getting the tea at no extra 
cost. 

“To support this special drive 
on tea, we put on a_ special 
radio program everv Tuesday and 
Thursday evening, in addition to 
enlisting the aid of the regular 
coffee broadcasts. Advertisements 
were run in newspapers in selected 
cities and in a national weekly. 

“Dealers were told that this 
drive would acquaint their cus- 
tomers with the tea and bring 
them increasing sales of that prod- 
uct, while at the same time the 
free consumer deal would increase 
their sales of coffee. The net re- 
sult would be larger dealer profits 
on the tea and coffee. We pro- 


+ 


Arbuckle Takes Over Yuban 


Sales 

Arbuckle Brothers, New York, have 
acquired full control of the marketing 
and sale of Yuban coffee, formerly 
handled by the Grocery Store Product 
Sales Company. D. N. Walker, Jr., for- 
merly an executive with the Kroger 
Grocery Company and the General Foods 
Corporation, has been appointed sales 
manager of Arbuckle’s roast coffee divi- 
sion. 


Fletcher and Ellis in New 


Agency 

Frank Fletcher and Sherman K. Ellis 
have formed an advertising business at 
New York to be known as Fletcher & 
Ellis, Inc., with offices at 331 Madison 
Avenue. Mr. Fletcher has been engaged 
in free lance advertising writing for the 
last ten years. Mr. Ellis has been vice- 
president at Chicago of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company. 


Appoints Kirtland-Engel 

The Carter Genemotor Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the Kirtland-Engel 
Company, of that city, as its advertising 
agency. A new product, a “B” battery 
eliminator for automobile, airplane and 
motorboat radios will be advertised. 
Other new accounts with Kirtland-Engel 
are the Fem-Tex Products Company, and 
the General Transformer Corporation, 
both of Chicago. 


Parke, Davis Appoints 
Young & Rubicam 


Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, 
pharmaceuticals, have appointed Young 
& Rubicam as advertising counsel, effec- 
tive January 1. 


vided special counter display con- 
tainers for the tea and a special 
floor display carton and card for 
the coffee which had the sample 
tea package attached. 

“The result is that our tea got 
off to a flying start in the national 
market and it is sharing in the 
greatly increased distribution of 
all the products which we have put 
on the wagons. 

“In its fundamentals, what I 
have called our ‘merchandising 
platform’ carries out the recom- 
mendations of the United States 
Department of Commerce follow- 
ing the Louisville Survey. It 
seems to me that in its application 
during difficult times it has dem- 
onstrated the soundness of those 
recommendations, for it is setting 
a new tempo in the merchandising 
of perishable grocery products.” 


— 
Outdoor Program Ready 


The convention of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America, to be held 
at French Lick, Ind., October 24 to 28, 
will consist mainly ‘of clinical discus- 
sions relating to the development and 
interpretation of outdoor advertising as 
a merchandising force. Among the fea- 
tures will be the presentation of a 
research report on the relation of trade 
and traffic by Dr. Miller McClintock, 
director of the Albert Russell Erskine 
Bureau of Street Traffic Research at 
Harvard University. 


More Newspaper Advertising 
for A & P 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company has increased its schedule of 
newspaper advertising for October, in 
connection with its seventy-third an- 
niversary, to the largest total in several 
years. The company will continue during 
the remainder of the year with the 
schedule used in 1931, amounting to 
more than $6,000,000. 


“Nation’s Business” Appoints 
E. V. Thompson 


E. V. Thompson has been appointed 
director of advertising of The Nation’s 
Business, to succeed the late Guy 
Scrivner. Mr. Thompson was formerly 
with the Curtis Publishing Company as 
manager of its New York office, and 
will continue to make his headquarters 
at New York. 


_ 
Gets Rug Account 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of 
Nahigian Brothers, Chicago, importers 
of Oriental rugs. 
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@ good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E—E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American Roche 


Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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"Matching advertising dollars against markets is much more 
profitable than matching them against competitors’ ap- 


propriations” 


Mr. Lee Anderson, President, Ad- 


vertisers Incorporated, Detroit. 





WE AGREE . . . Today, more 
an ever, profits come through 
oing after business where it 
nists . of picking markets 
f high potentiality and pound- 
g them, regardless of the 
bctics of competitors. 


t is a part of the business of 
e Boone Organization to raise 
4 of these highly potential 
arkets to easy visibility . 

bp make clear the wants and 
uying habits of their 31,000,- 
00 inhabitants and to 
pply the selling-power and the 
ore-door pressure of the 27 


CALL THE 


great Hearst newspapers that 


serve them. 


Many manufacturers have 
availed themselves of this ser- 
vice with unusual profit. 


A manufacturer of household 
products stocked 2,500 new 
outlets; a maker of liquid wax 
secured 1,000 dealers in new 
territory within 30 days; a 
well-known firm of bakers added 
hundreds of new dealers and 
broke all sales records. 


It is reasonable to assume that 
these, and scores of similarly 
profitable sales campaigns, may 


be duplicated. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
A UNIT OF 


HEARST 


ADVERTISING 


SERVICE 


New York 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Boston 
Rochester 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
Seattle 











Instalment Selling 


A Highly Specialized Business of Which Supplying Money Is 
Only One Part 


ATLAS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NEWARK, 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Can you give me any information re- 
garding the application of instalment 
buying in other lines than the purchase 
of automobiles, house furnishings, cloth- 
ing, jewelry, real estate, etc.? 


VERNON SMITH. 


WO big volumes on “The Eco- 
nomics of Instalment Selling,” 
by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, pub- 
lished by Harpers, give the history, 
background and theory of instal- 
ment selling (or buying). A series 
of three articles on all phases of 
instalment selling ran in PRINTERS’ 
INK a few years ago. 

The details of how a customer 
signs a conditional sales contract 
for the balance after his first pay- 
ment, then how a finance company 
buys this contract and lets the re- 
tailer collect as its agent, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
various plans are discussed in this 
series. 

Important matters are: Who se- 
lects risks, who should collect, 
retailer or finance company, com- 
plete descriptions of details of 
operation. 

For centuries, land and insur- 
ance have been sold on deferred 
payments. 

At the present time, 60 per cent 
of automobiles, 80 per cent of the 
phonographs, 75 per cent of the 
radios and 80 per cent of the wash- 
ing machines and vacuum clean- 
ers sold are sold under some sort 
of deferred payment plan. 

Specific plans are made by ac- 
ceptance corporations and finance 
companies to fit specific products. 

No general plan will fit all prod- 
ucts any more than an advertising 
agency could suggest omnibus ad- 
vertising plans. New products are 
constantly being added to the large 
list of those sold on time. 

One of the most recent is the 
Ciné-Kodak made by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. As a specific 
case this is interesting, particularly 
because of some of the general 
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siatements made, their specific ap- 
plication, and the explanation of 
the part the finance company plays 
in such a plan. 

The company tells its retailers 
that selling on time gives the con- 
sumer these advantages : 

“Instalment buying allows bud- 
geting of income. Through the 
efforts of the banks, budgeting the 
family’s expenditures has become 
common practice. Many a family 
that could not pay cash for a Ciné- 
Kodak outfit can readily make the 
down payment and put the balance 
in its budgeting program. Films, 
too, could be included in the budget 
as is evidenced by the enormous 
purchases of phonograph records 
in the talking machine industry. 

“Instalment buying affords im- 
mediate possession of a Ciné- 
Kodak equipment—a thing of vital 
importance to a family with grow- 
ing children, Immediate posses- 
sion, too, is important when a trip 
is anticipated, a sailing race or a 
golf match. 

“Instalment buying spreads the 
payments over the period of use 
enabling the purchaser to enjoy his 
motion picture equipment while 
paying for it. 

“Instalment buying enables your 
customer to own a higher grade 
equipment than would otherwise be 
possible. How many buyers have 
you sold who had to content them- 
selves with an £3.5 paid for in 
cash, when the Easy Eastman Way 
would have given them the com- 
plete satisfaction of the £1.9?” 


Advantages for the 
Dealer 


For the dealer himself the fol- 
lowing advantages are listed: 

“Instalment selling simplifies 
your sales. Your prospect concen- 
trates on value rather than price 

“Instalment selling assists the 
sale of higher-priced equipment. 
This means a larger margin of 
profit for you and greater satis- 
faction for your customer. 
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“Instalment selling is the best 
inswer to price-cutting competi- 
tion. The little shop selling Ciné- 
Kodak as a side line may offer sub- 
stantial discounts but will not offer 
the easy Eastman Way. When 
Mr. Prospect comes in and tells 
his story of the flattering discount 
ffered down the street, the easy 
Eastman Way will frequently 
clinch the sale for you. 

“Instalment selling means a 
monthly return to you as the 
dealer whether ‘fair winds or 
foul.” During the height of the 
selling season cash sales are not 
so hard, but when this natural de- 
mand falls off, time sales help to 
fill in the valleys. 

“Instalment selling need cost you 
nothing. A small carrying charge 
added to the cash price is pro- 
vided for to cover time accommo- 
dation. The public is so familiar 
with this in other lines that there 
will be no question of your ability 
to obtain it.” 

The retailer is told that a first 
step in laying out his plans for an 
instalment campaign is to talk to 
the,managers of his local radio and 
household equipment stores to se- 
cure the benefit of their years of 
experience in the instalment field. 
The next step is for a retailer to 
arrange for his sources of credit 
information. 

He is urged to use the local 
bank’s services, the local retail 
credit bureau, to get personal ref- 
erences on the purchaser. Simple 
instructions like these are also 
given: 

“Set up a simple collection sys- 
tem for the handling of your ac- 
counts. Such systems are now 
well standardized and can be in- 
stalled complete with very little 
outlay. Plan your follow-ups and 
notices of payments due. Tele- 
phone calls judiciously used are 
also helpful. Successful dealers 
have little or no trouble with.their 
collections, it being merely a mat- 
ter of close supervision.” 

In the matter of credit informa- 
tion, times of stress have niade it 
important to get more detailed in- 
formation than ever before. 

Some acceptance companies are 
reporting as high a collection per- 
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centage of total outstandings as 
they did in 1929. The place of the 
finance company in instalment sell- 
ing is carefully explained by East- 
man to its dealers. 

In brief the finance company 
replaces for the dealer capital 
frozen in instalment contracts 
while the bank’s function is to sup- 
ply funds for temporary commer- 
cial needs. 

It asks its retailers: 

“Is there any reason why you as 
a Ciné-Kodak dealer should bor- 
row on a three or four months’ 
basis from your bank to replace 
capital frozen in customers’ con- 
tracts extending over a much 
longer time? Before borrowing 
money for any purpose, it is im- 
portant to be reasonably sure that 
funds for repayment will be avail- 
able at maturity. Doesn’t it sim- 
plify your financing to be able to 
obtain as long a term of credit 
from your finance company as you 
are extending to your customers 
and not be dependent upon re- 
newals of short time bank loans?” 


The Place of the 
Local Bank 


The local bank’s place in the 
dealer’s picture is also covered: 

“We cannot too strongly recom- 
mend that you establish your credit 
with your local bank by using a 
small part of your line for emer- 
gency purposes. Do not place 
yourself in a position, however, 
where the calling of your bank 
loan will jeopardize your business. 
The mere fact that you have been 
able to obtain a series of renewals 
is no assurance that the next visit 
of the Bank Examiners will not 
order your banker to request pay- 
ment at maturity. Briefly, your 
bank supplies funds for temporary 
commercial needs while the finance 
company replaces for you capital 
frozen in instalment contracts.” 

The whole question of financing 
instalment sales is a highly spe- 
cialized business of which supply- 
ing money is only one part. Spe- 
cific instalment problems require 
special treatment. Therefore, the 
advice of an experienced finance 
company is advisable-—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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Company Product 


Penn.Grade Crude Oil Assn. Motor Oil 
Provincial Tourist Bureau 


fF a Bee Travel 

Radbill Oil Co. ..... ... Penn-Rad Motor Oil 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. Raybestos Brake Lining 
RCA-Victor Co. ........ Radio 


Rex Research Laboratories Fly-Tox 

Seiberling Rubber Co. ... . Seiberling Tires 

E. R. Squibb & Sons ..... Chocolate Vitavose 
Adex Tablets 
Squibb Dental Cream 
Squibb Aspirin 

Stadium Underwear Co. . . Stadium Pajamas 


Union Pacific Lines ...... Travel 

United Drug Co. ........ Rexall Orderlies 
Vick Chemical Co. ...... Treatment 

Wm. R. Warner Co. ..... Sloan’s Liniment 
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idvertiser: Advertiser: Buick F pega Camels 
Grape-Nuts ° . > . Agency: Erwin, 
lecuaes — Campbell-Ewald Co., Wasey & Co. 
Young & Rubi- mc. Space: Back Cover 
m, Ine. Space: 4-Color Center Spread Attention Value: 
re: Attention Value: 50% better than 53% better than 
Color Page average page in 


tention Value: average page one weekly and 
® better than 40% better in 
verage page other weekly 





LIBERTY LOSES THIS WEEK 


This is the third week out of the 23 weeks surveyed, 
where all page advertisements in Liberty had less 
attention value than in other weeklies. 


Average Page Advertisement in Liberty 


Per Cent of Extra Projection of Extra Volume 
Persons Noting of Persons Noting 
Over Second Over Third Over Second Over Third 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
is Week This Week 
(October 1 (October 1 
issues) 25% less 4% less issues) 323,378 less 348,568 less 
weeks to date 22 weeks to date 
av. of White (av. of White 
urveys) 13% 47% surveys) 201,299 235,128 
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Cranberries Again! 


RANBERRY time is_ here 
again with 311 mewspapers 
from Coast to Coast, including 


Canada, being used this fall and 
winter to make sure that our sauce 
and cocktails are made from Eat- 


mor, the trade-marked brand of 








the American Cranberry Exchange. 

The campaign, which began with 
half-page advertisements recently, 
will continue until the first of the 
year, and marks the seventeenth 
consecutive annual advertising ven- 
ture of the Exchange. Newspapers 
will carry two advertisements a 
week until Thanksgiving and one 


+ 


Rawlins & Hunt, New Business 


Steven C. Rawlins and C. M. Hunt 
have formed a publishers’ representative 
business at Chicago, with offices in the 
Palmolive Building. Mr. Stevens was 
formerly Western manager of Life. Mr. 
Hunt, for a number of years, was with 
the Chicago office of the Condé Nast 
Publications. The new firm will repre- 
sent the National Shelter Group, Life 
and Screen Weekly. 


Nashville “Banner” Elects 
E. B. Stahlman, II 


E. B. Stahlman, II, son of the late 
Edward C. Stahlman, has been elected 
secretary and a director of the Banner 
Publishing Company, publisher of the 
Nashville Banner. He has been with 
the Banner for the last eleven years. 





advertisement a week after that 
until New Year’s. 

The series, made up of single 
column space, will include twenty 
one different advertisements in ad- 
dition to the opening half page. 

In a broadside mailed to th« 
trade and to brokers of the Ex- 
change, this season’s advertising 
is christened “the campaign that 
sells with a smile.” 

In addition to recipes for cran- 
berry sauce, pies and the other 
usual uses for the berry, special 
emphasis this year will be placed 
again on the use of the berries 
for cocktails. About 500,000 recipe 
booklets will be mailed to house- 
wives and about 10,000,000 recipe 
cards given to retailers to distribute. 
In each box of cranberries there is 
included a brightly colored card- 
board scoop. Attached to this 
there is a return card by means of 
which the retailer may order a 
supply of the recipe cards. 

Magazines are being used to 
supplement the newspaper adver- 
tising. A campaign is also ap- 
pearing in hotel and restaurant 
publications. 

Three main groups of growers 
constitute the membership of the 
Exchange through which all sales 
of the Eatmor berry are handled, 
New England, Wisconsin and New 
Jersey. The Exchange controls 
about 66 per cent of the nation’s 
output. 


+ + 


Younggreen to Work for 
Hoover’s Re-election 


Charles C. Younggreen has been ay 
pointed to organize the advertising ir 
terests of America in behalf of President 
Hoover’s re-election, according to an 
announcement made by the Republican 
National Committee. He has taken a 
prominent part in Republican councils 
for many years, and was active in the 
Hoover campaign of 1928. 





Continue Mutual Campaign 


The Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, at its recent annua 
convention, voted to continue its co- 
operative advertising program with the 
same appropriation as last year. It is 
anticipated that the campaign will cor 
tinue its use of national magazines. 
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Making Copy Specific 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company Wasn’t Afraid of Humor 
When It Talked Directly to Bankers 


ANKERS have been called 
many mean things during the 
last few years. The stories about the 
left eye which was sympathetic 


of between 2% and 3 per cent is 
about all a chain store ought to 
take. But operating as we do in a 
constantly fluctuating market, small 


and turned out to be glass, 
and other hoary talks about 
their general hardness, 
their flint-like attitude, 
didn’t prevent the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company from taking a 
totally different slant when 
it addressed bankers di- 
rectly. And this copy is an 
excellent example of a spe- 
cific appeal to a definite 
audience. 

It was quite natural that 
the big chain-store organ- 
ization should want bank- 
ers to think of it not as a 
great impersonal institu- 
tion, but a company which 
had human qualities among 
which is included, very 
definitely, a sense of hu- 
mor. 

Therefore, when it rana 
series of advertisements in 
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a_ bankers’ publication, it 
talked the bankers’ 
guage, was not afraid to 

treat the banker as though 

he were a regular human being 
who liked to chuckle as well as to 
clip coupons. 

There has often been much talk 
about how the big chain stores 
take money out of the community. 
The local banker has often been 
told by demagogs that the big 
chains are a menace to him. 

The copy, however, attempted 
nothing along the lines of arguing 
moot questions. It simply went out 
and said to bankers, in effect: 
“This is our story. We get a 
laugh out of some of the things 
that happen in the course of a 
day’s business. We hope you do, 
too.” 

The copy told the bankers that 
the stores “pay dividends every 
week” (in the form of sales) be- 
cause “we thought that a net profit 
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lan- | The Great ATLANTIC | & & PACIFIC Tea Compony | 


unexpected savings and losses are 
always creeping in. These unfore- 
seen profits, small in themselves, 
pile up into considerable sums in 
a business as large as ours, so we 
pass them back to our customers 
in the form of special sales.” 
The advertisement reproduced 
with this article is typical of the 
series. The company reports ex- 
cellent returns from this good- 
humored, specific advertising in the 


form of letters from _ bankers, 
comments from divisional sales 
managers and from local store 
operators. 





Knox Named Bank Director 
Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, is a director of the 
newly established City National Bank & 


Trust Company, Chicago, successor to 
the Centra Republic Bank & Trust 
Company. 
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Deal Protects Retailer’s Future Sales 


Tek 


MANIKEW 


major evils of a 
from the retailer’s 
is that it often robs 
him of a future sale on the free 
product in the deal. If a customer 
receives a free tube of toothpaste 
with his toothbrush, he will not be 
in the market for toothpaste while 
he is using the free tube. 

A free deal that eliminates this 
objection is now being pushed by 
Johnson & Johnson on the Tek 
toothbrush. With it is being offered 
the Manikew nail and cuticle stick, 
a product that has not had a wide 
distribution and behind which there 
has been no advertising. 

The nail sticks are made up in 
the same colors as the _ tooth- 
brushes, creating an attractive and 
desirable set, which, at the same 
time, will not mean the loss of a 
future sale for the retailer. The 
deal will also help secure future 
distribution for the nail sticks if 
they meet with favor. 

The use of the Manikew as the 
auxiliary product has another ad- 
vantage for the company. A Gov- 
ernment survey recently disclosed 
that, contrary to the opinion gen- 
erally held that women do most of 
the purchasing of drug store prod- 
ucts, more purchases of drug 
— 


Strouse Again with Thompson 
Norman Strouse, for the last two 
years with the Hearst Morning News- 
papers, San Francisco, has returned to 
the position of space buyer of the San 
Francisco office of the J. Walter Thomp- 
Company, which he held before 
Hearst organization. 


Taylor Joins C. B. S. 


W. H. Taylor, formerly vice-president 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, has 
been appointed special representative of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
the staff of radio station CKOK, De- 
troit. 
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STICK 


products are made by men than 
women. A subsequent independent 
survey made among drug clerks 
revealed that so far as toothbrushes 
are ‘concerned, sales are equally 
divided between men and women. 

The nail stick naturally has more 
of an appeal to women and will, 
it is hoped, influence them to pur- 
chase a Tek brush. At the same 
time, men, seeing that the nail 
stick will make an_ attractive 
feminine gift, will also find the 
combination an attractive offer. 

The two items have been pack- 
aged in an interesting fashion. 
Manikew is held through two 
loops in a cardboard slide that fits 
over the Tek package. The color 
match of the two is made visible 
through the Cellophane wrapping 
of the toothbrush package. 

Two counter display racks are 
offered to the retailer with every 
three dozen purchased of the deal. 
These displays have room for six 
combination packages. Two win- 
dow strips are also given. 

Through this deal the company 
is also maintaining the regular 49- 
cent price on the toothbrush. In 
many respects the deal resembles 
a previous one which offered a 
tumbler with the toothbrush. 

+ 
Kramer with Walgreen 


William A. Kramer, until recently 
vice-president in charge of the Chicago 
office of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, has joined the Walgreen Com- 
pany, Chicago, as advertising manager. 
He was with Ferry-Hanly for eleven 
years. 


Merges Fishing Papers 


West Coast Fisheries, Los Angeles, 
has heen purchased by Miller Freeman, 
publisher of the Pacific Fisherman, and 
will be consolidated with the latter paper, 
effective with the September issue. 
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@ The 500,000 MEN readers of 
POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 
are the substantial citizens who have 


given this country its growing power. 


@ They have good years and years 


not so good but THEY NEVER STOP 
THE MAN ee 
WHO BUYS BUYING. They have bought right 
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straight through the trying times. They 
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are buying NOW. — Remember that. 
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FOR — 
THE GREAT 
REPLACEMENT MARKET 


@ The needs of half a million are not to be denied. 
If you make a merchandise to meet that need, here 
are SALES — immediate sales — profitable sales. 


This is not brag or pretension. We understate the 
facts. Records prove this market is buying now. 
They will buy from you now. 
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Rebuilding business can only come from the 
sound investment of advertising dollars. It be- 
hooves the judicious, conservative agency to 
put first on the list the long, strong, steady pul- 
ler. We would like to prove to agencies and 
their clients the earning power of POPULAR 
MECHANICS MAGAZINE per dollar or any 
multiple thereof. 

Will you give us a hearing? 

Popular Mechanics Magazine—Chicago: Popu- 
lar Mechanics Building—New York: Empire State 
Building — Detroit: General Motors Building — 
Boston: 35 Newbury Street—San Francisco: 155 
Montgomery Street — Los Angeles: 117 West 
Ninth Street. 
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Testing Copy for Greater Action 


A_ Discussion of the Hows and Whys of Finding Out How Good an 
Advertisement Is 


By S. H. Giellerup 


Of Marschalk and Pratt, Inc. 


[Eprror1at Note: There are few 
who pretend that advertising can 
ever be a_ scientifically accurate 
mechanical process—that is, that 
you can apply a given amount of it 
as in the case of steam or gasoline, 
and get a specified known-in-ad- 
vance result. 

But this does not mean that ad- 
vertising, per se, is guesswork. 
As Mr. Giellerup plainly showed 
in an address last week before the 
annual convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association in 
New York, there need no longer 
be two opinions, no speculation as 
to whether an advertisement is 
good or bad. 

And the estimate of its goodness 
or badness does not have to be that 
of the copy writer or the adver- 
tiser—either of whom, fired by the 
pride of workmanship, may not be 

able to take a strictly judicial 
view. 

There is a way, though, of 
eliminating the speculative element 
as to the quality, the pulling power 
of copy. This will be seen in the 
appended synopsis of Mr. Giel- 
lerup’s instructive paper.] 


I 


AM going to try to convince 
you that contrary to the gen- 
eral belief any competent advertis- 
ing man can not tell in advance 
whether one advertisement is go- 
ing to be more’ successful than an- 


other. No man knows the likes 
and dislikes of enough people to 
predict the preferences of millions 
whom he has never seen. 

The advertiser who relies on his 
own judgment, or on the judgment 
of an individual, or even on the 
judgment of a group of advertis- 
ing men is taking a bigger gamble 
with his appropriation than if he 
took it out to the race-track. 

Most of those who prepare ad- 
most of those who 
approve them or veto them, are 
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highly unfit to pass judgment on 
them. 

While there are some products 
which must be marketed among 
well-to-do minorities, the bulk of 
advertised merchandise is offered 
to the masses, and to be success- 
ful, copy must appeal to the aver- 
age citizen. But the citizens who 
control the character of the ad- 
vertisements are far from being 
average. 

Just so long as we maintain that 
the measure of an advertisement’s 
effectiveness lies within our judg- 
ment, we’re going to remain at the 
mercy of casual, unconsidered 
opinion. 

If I were talking to you indi- 
vidually instead of collectively, 
you'd say_— me: “Giellerup, if the 
obstacles in the way of accurate 
judgment are so obvious, how is it 
that advertising men keep on ignor- 
ing them? Why isn’t the practice 
of testing more widespread?” 

First of all, it’s a new procedure 
and no business changes its estab- 
lished procedure without consider- 
able struggle. 

Second, too many of the wise- 
cracking geniuses and the forceful, 
desk-pounding go-getters fear that 
some of their pet theories may be 
exploded. 

Third, it’s duagurees to organ- 
ization discipline. Suppose some 
insignificant junior in the office 
should prove to have a better idea 
than the chairman of the board? 

Fourth, it’s an implication that 
all these years they’ve been grop- 
ing around in the dark. 

Fifth, it’s too much like reduc- 
ing advertising to a formula and, 
of course, no self-respecting ad- 
vertising man would want to do 
that. 

Sixth, and most potent of all, it 
requires a lot of good hard 
analytical thinking. 

It requires a much more com- 
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prehensive knowledge of advertis- 
ing to test an advertisement than 
to prepare one. A knowledge, I 
mean to say, of how advertising 
works. 

You could be completely igno- 
rant of the relative desirability of 
right and left-hand pages and still 
turn out a superlative piece of 
copy. You wouldn’t need to know 
a thing about cumulative effect, 
seasonal fluctuations in reading 
habits, variations in editorial ap- 
peal of publications, or sectional 
differences in the viewpoints of 
consumers. The question of 
whether it is fair to measure cur- 
rent advertising on the basis of 
current sales is one which would 
never enter your head. 

Yet the moment you begin to test 
advertisements, it’s a question 
you'll be forced to answer. 

The way to get the most action 
for your advertising dollar is to 
test constantly. Under that head- 
ing I offer three sub-points. 

First, you can’t tell in advance, 
without some kind of test, whether 
an advertisement is going to be 
successful or not. Second, there 
are a lot of difficulties in the way 
of testing and these have caused 
many an advertising man to avoid 
it and disparage it. Third, there 
are several ways of checking up on 
advertisements and each has its 
peculiar strengths and weaknesses. 

What are the specifications of a 
100 per cent method of testing? 
Specification number one, of course, 
is reliability. The results should 
parallel sales. Number two is 
practicability. The quicker the re- 
sult is determined, and the lower 
the cost to get it, the better the 
method. Number three is accepta- 
bility. There’s no use making a 
test if nobody is going to believe 
in the result. ; 


How about the 
Sales Test? 


The most obvious way of check- 
ing up on the relative merits of 
two sets of advertisements is the 
sales test. You actually run them 
in a few places and compare the 
sales. Such a test is highly ac- 
ceptable, only moderately reliable, 
and usually very impracticable as 
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regular routine. Naturally, there is 
little difficulty in convincing an 
advertiser as to the soundness of 
the results, yet it is not at all easy 
to conduct the tests so that they 
really are sound. 


Hard to Iron 
Out All Factors 


There are at least eight different 
factors besides the copy which in- 
fluence sales,—season, publication 
position, sequence, competitive ad 
vertising, local conditions, day o/ 
the week and the sales that would 
have existed had there been no 
advertising. 

It is seldom possible to arrange 
a sales test so as to iron out eacl 
and every one of these factors and 
to that extent the method is un- 
reliable. It is impracticable for 
frequent use because it is so ex- 
pensive. Advertisements have to 
be completely prepared. Space has 
to be bought. Retailers must be 
visited several times and stock 
taken. Meanwhile weeks and 
months go by. Consequently, only 


a small percentage of the ideas 
available can be examined. 

Well, you say, if it’s too big a 
job to compare sales, let’s compare 


coupons. Let’s try the inquiry 
method. Mail-order specialty men 
who use publication space will tell 
you that, as a general rule, sales 
and inquiries go hand in hand. 

But every once in a while an 
advertisement that is a ball of fire 
in getting inquiries is a wet sponge 
in getting sales. Even with this 
slight weakness in reliability the in- 
quiry method might stack up as 
the ideal system if it were not for 
its great expense and the length 
of time you have to wait for the 
results. 

If something cheaper and quicker 
is what we want, here’s a bargain. 
It’s the order of merit system. 

A set of advertisements is sub- 
mitted for ranking to a cross-sec- 
tion of typical prospects. To some 
people this is sheer nonsense. I’ve 
had a hard-headed sales manager 
say to me: “I don't get this. 
You’re supposed to be an adver- 
tising expert and yet here you're 
letting some dumb women from 
Poughkeepsie and Worcester and 
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Norfolk pick out your advertise- 
ments for you.” 

I reminded him that it isn’t the 
taste of the angler that determines 
the kind of bait to be used, but 
the taste of the fish. 

Nevertheless, as we move on to 
the order of merit or consumer 
jury system the percentage of 
skeptics rises. The weight of evi- 
dence, however, is in its favor. 
There are many more examples of 
its success than of its failure. 
Those who work with it any length 
of time discover the special condi- 
tions under which it goes wrong 
and then avoid them. 

Under the right circumstances, 
its reliability is high and as for 
being practicable, it clicks like the 
right combination. Sketched adver- 
tisements take little time to prepare. 
And little money. No expensive 
plates, typography or publication 
space. Results come in a couple 
of weeks, sometimes in a few 
days. Under these conditions, 
every advertising man in the shop 
gets a chance to shoot the works. 

Back with us again are the leg- 
‘o-mutton sleeve and the census of 
readers system. 

“Lady,” says the investigator to 
the suspicious housewife who has 
just admitted reading the last issue 
of Hot-cha Weekly, “as I turn the 
pages of this magazine would you 
mind telling me what you’ve seen 
and what you’ve read?” And, 
strange to say, she does. 
pretty accurately, too. 


No Tangible 
Evidence of Action 


\s a method it is just as reliable 
as inquiries, except that it doesn’t 
provide you with tangible evidence 
of action. Offsetting this, how- 
ever, is the opportunity to check 
up on your competitors’ advertise- 
ments. Is it expensive? Is it 
slow? Figure it out for your- 
self. By the time you have your 
answer, the advertisements have 
already been run. 

Aside from the question of 
whether the census of readers is a 
very useful check-up, there is a 
school of psychologists who cast 
aspersions on its validity. They 
tell you not to put your faith in 
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what the reader thinks he saw or 
what he thinks he read. Don't 
show him anything, they say. Ask 
him a question that he won't be 
able to answer unless he really 
read the advertisement and remem- 
bers what it said. Such a ques- 
tion, for instance, as “What ciga- 


rette manufacturer wants to know 
whether you inhale?” 


Excellent as an 
Auxiliary Check 


That’s the reader-impression 
poll and I can’t imagine anybody 
disbelieving the results. The trou- 
ble is that such results don’t get 
you very far. Thev are excellent 
as an auxiliary check on progress, 
but of not much practical help in 
the routine production of adver- 
tisements. 

What we need is a system that 
can be applied before the adver- 
tisements have to be run. But that 
feature won’t completely solve our 
problem either. 

Take the sales-talk method, for 
example. Before a single adver- 
tisement is prepared, men go from 
door to door peddling the product. 
Each one is given a different sales 
story which he is made to deliver 
word for word. Each sales story 
is then shifted from man to man 
and finally you count up to see 
which type of approach did the 
most business. 

On the face of it, you’d think 
this method was sure combustion. 
It is, at first. Then it does a nose- 
dive. It’s grand for determining 
the best appeal, but it doesn’t give 
you the slightest clue as to how 
to present that appeal in the me- 
dium of pictures and type. We've 
got to find some other way to get 
that. 

Perhaps the psychological method 
will give it to us. The professor 
tears a lot of successful advertise- 
ments apart and turns the X-ray 
of analysis on their inner work- 
ings. He finds out what gives an 
advertisement “It.” 

He discovers that several quali- 
ties are necessary. One of them, 
probably, is attention value. He 
breaks this down into sub-divisions 
such as strikingness. 

Another may be meaning value, 
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to which a contributing element is 
relevance of headline and illustra- 
tion. 

Each factor is given so many 
points and all the points add up to 
100. Applying the ratings to an 
advertisement you come out with 
the percentage of its efficiency. 

You may laugh at this, but it’s 
not without its value.’ I’ve seen 
some surprising evidence of its re- 
liability. Bear in mind, though, 
that since the conclusions depend 
largely on the judgment of an in- 
dividual, there is difficulty getting 
them accepted. It is certainly 
quick, and it is certainly inexpen- 
sive, yet I can imagine many a 
situation in which it won’t work. 

Our psychologist gets a set of 
advertisements describing dresses. 


+ 


+ 
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He rates them on attention value, 
meaning value, etc. But this rat- 
ing is based on his own experi- 
ence, and that’s the flaw in the 
system. He cannot anticipate popu- 
lar trends in their process of for- 
mation. 

One of the poorer advertise- 
ments according to his standards 
carries the headline, “Made of rab- 
bit’s_ wool.” Having no_ inkling 
that this quaint fabric is about to 
become one of the year’s fashion 
hits, he gives the advertisement a 
low rating. Do you follow me? 

Any method of checking up is 
better than none. Those who exe- 
cute important campaigns are pass- 
ing up a real opportunity if they 
don’t apply several methods as a 
measure of precaution. 


+ 


To Study Agency Compensation 


_ W. YOUNG has been 
appointed to make a study of 
advertising agency compensation. 
This is the first study of several 
which will be made following a 
series of conversations between ad- 
vertisers, publishers and advertis- 
ing agencies concerning their joint 
interest in all factors relating to 
the cost of advertising. 

As a result of these discussions, 
a program of investigation of cer- 
tain of these factors has been 
formulated. Mr. Young will make 
an independent, impartial investi- 
gation and report on the subjects 
under consideration to the joint 


+ 
R. F. Beard with Curtis 


R. F. Beard, formerly with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, has 
joined The Curtis Publishing Company. 
He will be engaged in development work 
for the advertising department. 


Joins “The Family Circle” 

Wesley T. Jones, formerly advertising 
and sales manager of Tempo Books, Inc., 
New York, has joined the advertising 
promotion staff of The Family Circle, 
of that city. 


E. P. Henry with Federal 

Elliott P. Henry, formerly represent- 
ing Better Homes & Gardens in the New 
England territory, has joined the Federal 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 


a 
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committee directing the program. 

Members of the committee are: 
R. R. Deupree, president of The 
Procter & Gamble Company, repre- 
senting advertisers; Lee W. Max- 
well, president, The Crowell 
Publishing Company, representing 
publishers, and A. W. Erickson, 
chairman of the board, McCaun- 
Erickson, Inc., representing adver- 
tising agencies. 

Mr. Young is professor of busi- 
ness history in the School of 
Business, University of Chicago, 
and has been active as vice-presi- 
dent of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 

a 


Gets Kwick-Kut Account 

The Kwick-Kut Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., St. Louis, manufacturer of 
a new tool to recut treads in tires, has 
appointed Oakleigh R. French, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 


Appoints Powers & Stone 
Business Administration, New York, 
has appointed Powers & Stone, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its Eastern 
advertising representative. 


Has Ormig Account 
The Ormig Sales Company, New York, 
duplicating machines and supplies, has 
appointed Bermingham, Castleman & 
Pierce, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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TRUE STORY 


Net Paid 3rd Quarter ’32 


1,944,000 


Three months at the new 15c price! True 
Story has delivered an average monthly 
bonus over the guarantee of 144,000 net 
paid. 85% of the total newsstand. Break- 
down follows: 


JULY 
Newsstand 1,606,790 
Subscription. . . 194,130 
Boy Sale . . .. 77,510 
TOTAL. . . . 1,878,430 
AUGUST 
Newsstand 1,744,120 
Subscription . . 197,889 
Boy Sale. . . . 79,577 
TOTAL ... 2,021,586* 
SEPTEMBER 
Newsstand 1,655,000 
Subscription . . 193,805 
Boy Sale. . . . 85,000 
TOTAL .. . 1,933,805** 


“August sales period exceptionally long—35 days. 
**Final figures not in for September—this is a conservative estimate. 











True Story has the largest newsstand sale of 
any magazine. Each month this newsstand sale 
rechecks purchasing power and reader interest. 
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ABY needs a pair of shoes .. . to say 
nothing of vitamins and preserved figs and a coat-and-hat 
set and a new bed, and wants as well a scooter bike and 
an ice cream cone @ The house needs new curtains, rug 
replacements, a post-depression vacuum cleaner, and 
could do with a more modern radio @ And these new fu: 
jacquets try a woman's soul @ Led to water by want and 
example, but not permitted these last three years to drink 
much because of circumstances, Mrs. Public is thirsty t 
buy . .. It won't be long now! @ And in this long buy-less 
interim, advertising has been getting the third degree 
from Mrs. Public. Even fine type has had its innings @ So 
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to say if you have anything to say in advertising, it will never get 
nd-hat more attention than it does now—nor make so much 
ke and impression! @ The market is rising, and the sale is usually 
ns, rug made before the buyer takes cash in hand @ In New York, 
r, and you still have the world’s greatest, largest, finest and richest 
sew fur market, with more wants and more buying power. You 
nt and ‘an still sell things here now, and sell more tomorrow @ 
o drink And you still have The News, its huge depression-proof cir- 
irsty t ulation, its small pages that Ziegfeld every advertisement, 
uy-less its milline at an all time low @ Medium adequate to the 
degree market, and adequate to your advertising aims as well! 
ys @ So Profit by both of them! e 


eTHE 4NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago; Kohl Bldg., San Francisco; 220E. 42d St., N.Y. 





Promoting a Shift from Wholesale 
to Direct Retail Distribution 


Holmes & Edwards Inlaid Tie Up the Event with Their Golden 
Anniversary and with a New Pattern 


;FFECTIVE July 1, the Holmes 
& Edwards Division of the 
International Silver Company be- 
gan to sell its products directly to 
retail merchants only. 

This move naturally had a great 
deal of news value and presented 
the question of how the company 
could take advantage of it best to 
extract the most from it in a pro- 
motion way. A combination of 
circumstances gave an interesting 
answer to this question. As a re- 
sult, the company’s activities as 
outlined for the rest of the year 
present an example of how several 
major aspects of its activities 


have been made to dovetail rather 
than conflict in working them out. 

The first circumstance that tied 
up very well with this change in 


distribution method was the fact 
that the company was launching a 
new pattern called “Masterpiece.” 

Another circumstance that dove- 
tailed with the change was that this 
year marks the fiftieth or golden 
anniversary of the company. To 
celebrate this anniversary it was de- 
cided to make a special gift offer, 
to be withdrawn after November 
1, which would also focus atten- 
tion on the new Masterpiece pat- 
tern, stimulate business at a time 
when the retailer had reason to take 
a renewed interest in the company’s 
merchandise and give the advertis- 
ing another strong point to feature. 

This gift offered the purchaser 
of a standard twenty-six-piece ser- 
vice for six in the Golden Anni- 
versary Chest six salad forks free 
and the purchaser of a thirty-four- 
piece service for eight, eight salad 
forks free. 

These developments of. course 
presented a wealth of material to 
feature in the Holmes & Edwards 
Inlaid advertising. It became a 
problem of deciding the relative 
stress to be placed on the new pat- 
tern, the anniversary angle and the 
free gift offer. A rather unusual 


method of layout came to the rescue 
of this angle of the problem. 

In publications of four-column 
width, the outer two columns wer 
taken for one section of the adver- 
tising as well as the fourth column 
leaving one column of the publica- 
tion’s reading matter between the 
two sections of the advertisement 
In the two-column section the new 
design is illustrated under the cap 
tion: “Masterpiece—a glorious new 
pattern now offered through au 
thorized dealers.” Along the top 
edge of the advertisement appears 
the phrase: “To celebrate our 
golden anniversary.” The single- 
column section of the advertisement 
is headed: “Our Golden Anniver- 
sary Gift to You.” The salad forks 
are then illustrated as a continua- 
tion of the photograph in the other 
part of the advertisement creating 
an illustrative sweep across the 
whole page. The two sections have 
been laid out in all respects so that 
the fact that they are part of one 
advertisement is readily grasped. 

In three-column publications the 
two sections are merged in one ad- 
vertisement achieving the effect of 
the other layout as nearly as pos- 
sible. 


“Proclamation” 
Announces Plan 


Another interesting piece of 
advertising matter used in promot- 
ing this distribution change to the 
retail trade was the issuance of a 
“Proclamation” in gold and color 
with a seal attached to announce 
the new plan of selling direct to re- 
tailers only. 

A letter signed by the president 
of the company was also sent to 
20,000 retailers in one week an- 
nouncing the change. A four-color 
business-paper insert also was used 

The merchandising type of cop) 
described herewith will be used by 
the company during the early fall 
while for the end of the year a 
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TO COMMEMORATE OUR COLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


A glorious new pattern 
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[Two Friends! 


Masterpiece | 


now offered by authorized dealers ° 


Our Golden 
Anniversary 


Gift you 
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This Layout Metho2 Solved the Problem of How to Feature 
Different Copy Themes in One Advertisement 


prestige 
adopted. 
As a result of the new merchan- 
dising plan, the company feels that 
it has something which will show 
the retailer the profit possibilities 
in its line. By giving him a new 

— 

Littell, Vice-President, 

Ruthrauff & Ryan 


W. P. Littell has been elected vice- 
president of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Littell has been 
with the Chicago office of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan for the last ten years, the last seven 
as copy director and account executive. 


type of copy will be 


Joins Doremus 


y. M. Gesner, for five years with the 
advertising department of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and H. P. Bridge, 
formerly with the Keystone Publishing 
Company, have joined the Philadelphia 
office of Doremus & Company, advertis- 
ing agency. 


pattern and the special gift offer, 
it is presenting him with every in- 
ducement to push the line and is 
going to prove to him that in silver- 
ware he has a turnover item which, 
if he will push it, will give him 
an excellent profit. 
— 


Outdoor Group Elects 

R. A. Cleaveland, of the Cleaveland 
Outdoor Advertising Company, has been 
re-elected president of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertisin Association of California. 
George W. Kleiser, Jr., Foster & Kleiser 
Company, has been re-named national 
director and secretary-treasurer. Wynn 
Hoskin, Richmond Poster Advertising 
Company, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


Heads Ohio Select List 


Roy D. Moore, of the Brush-Moore 
Newspapers, has been elected president 
of the Select List of Ohio Daily News- 
papers. A. Howley has been made 
vice-president. C. H. Spencer has been 
re-elected for his twenty-second term as 
secretary-treasurer. 





“Hire Six Salesmen,” 


and Then— 


I Found Myself Embroiled in 


By a‘ 


force consists of 
eleven salesmen. Three years 
ago, we had twenty-four. Every 
four or six months, during that 
time, one or more of our men was 
released. Reasons—economy. 

Then, in July of this year, after 
repeated suggestions on my part, 
came the welcome order from the 
president of the company: “Hire 
six salesmen.” For three years I 
had been firing salesmen. I never 
became adept at it, but I had be- 
come accustomed to it. Now I was 
to hire six men—and I'll admit I 
felt as though I were on unfamiliar 
ground. 

There is no scarcity of men who 
are looking for sales jobs. But 
where was I to find six men who 
would get profitable volume for us? 
(We pay on a combination salary- 
commission basis, and a salesman 
who fails to produce is an expen- 
sive luxury.) And when I found 
them how would I know it? 

Of course I’ve hired salesmen 
before—scores of ’em. But those 
days were different. This time, 
every man simply had to produce 
—there was a lot at stake, espe- 
cially since I had been making dog- 
matic statements for months to the 
effect that business was to be had 
by those who went after it. The 
order to hire more men meant that 
I was being given an opportunity 
to prove that I was right. 

So—with all the inflections that 
only Ed Wynn can give that little 
word—I decided to go about this 
business of hiring six men in a 
scientific way. I concluded that, 
before running an advertisement 
asking for applications, I had better 
draw a picture of the type of man 
I wanted and then write a piece of 
copy that would attract that type. 

Did I want salesmen with ex- 
perience in our line? 

That was the first question I put 
to myself. Ours is not a technical 


UR sales 
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I Was Told, 





Trigonometry, Phrenology 







From the production stand- 
point, it is quickly learned. The 
trade is in no way peculiar. While 
of course, we enjoy feeling that 
“our problem is different,” we find 
it difficult to locate the differences 
I concluded, therefore, that while 
experience in our line might be of 
some value, it was by no means 
an essential. 

What would be the best age? 

Most of our calls are made on 
department store buyers and own- 
ers of specialty stores. If we were 
selling an expensive unit to an ex- 
ecutive audience, I imagine I would 
look for a middle-aged, impressive- 
looking man. But calling on store 
trade, with number of calls per day 
an important factor, and with time 
on the road occupying the major 
part of the year, it seemed obvious 
that young men, with stamina, were 
what we needed. 


line. 




















Age asa 
Handicap 


The work is strenuous, the hours 
long, and all in all it seemed logi- 
cal, for purely physical reasons 
that age would be a handicap. | 
decided upon a range of twenty-five 
to thirty-five, with a leaning to the 
second half of that ten-year span. 

Was selling experience of an) 
kind essential? 

Ordinarily, I would answer that 
question with a positive affirmative 
But I knew that a great —~ 
young men of unusual ability, but 
with no road experience, were out 
of jobs through no basic fault o 
their own. These men, it seemed to 
me, would, in a very short time, 
overcome the handicap of lack of 
selling experience. Once they 
reached this stage, their other abili- 
ties should put them far ahead oi 
many experienced salesmen. There- 
fore, I decided not to rule out these 
men by demanding selling experi- 
ence. 
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How important is appearance? 

Tall—short? Stout—thin? Did 
it make much difference? I voted, 
“No,”—emphatically. 

Barring the man whose appear- 
ance is a disturbing factor, I was 
convinced that appearance is the 
least important element in a sales- 
man’s make-up. I determined that, 
so far as this factor was concerned, 
I would constitute myself the sole 
judge and jury. If the applicant’s 
appearance did not grate on me, I 
would give no consideration to the 
matter. 

What about education? 

In selling a line that is neither a 
staple nor a specialty, that requires 
no technical knowledge, and that 
is bought by department store 
buyers primarily, and _ specialty 
store owners secondarily, it seemed 
logical to me that education was of 
little moment. 

A fair vocabulary—the ability to 
think fast—a mental training equal 
to that of the rank and buyers on 
whom they were to call; that, I 
concluded, was the extent to which 
I would look into the educational 
accomplishments of the applicants. 

Did I want star salesmen from 
rival organizations? 

No! And for two major rea- 
sons: First, I didn’t want to create 
discord among our present sales- 
men. Second, I know that many a 
star salesman merely reflects the 
brilliancy and ability of his su- 
periors. 

Still another reason is that we 
have our own ideas about sales 
procedure. We don’t expect our 
men to be automatons, but we do 
want them to sel] our line the way 
we think it ought to be sold. Get- 
ting star salesmen to follow in- 
structions, especially when they 
know they have been hired because 
they are stars, is way beyond my 
poor abilities. 

What about the various qualities 
usually associated with successful 
salesmen? 

I had in mind, here, such quali- 
ties as aggressiveness, force of 
‘haracter, enthusiasm. These char- 
acteristics, I was convinced, seldom 
make themselves evident during a 
typical interview with an applicant. 
[he man who is being interviewed 
for a position usually works him- 
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self into a mental state that either 
exaggerates or depreciates his per- 
sonal qualities. 

An aggressive or enthusiastic in- 
dividual may appear to be quite the 
opposite when sitting next to a 
prospective employer. And a timid 
soul may screw up the courage of 
a lion under similar circumstances. 
Perhaps I ought to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the 
unreal; maybe I ought to be a 
sufficiently keen student of human 
nature to know, at a glance, which 
applicant is which. But I can’t— 
and that’s that. ° 

How about psychological tests? 

Perhaps if I headed a force of 
hundreds of men, the development 
of psychological tests might be a 
necessity. Also, in an organization 
of that size I could afford to retain 
competent professional advice in 
drawing up such tests and inter- 
preting the responses. But this is a 
comparatively small organization. 

Were I to suggest retaining a 
psychologist, my recommendation 
might be accepted, but with the 
thought that / needed a psychologi- 
cal examination—not my salesmen. 

Were long-winded application 
questionnaires advisable? 

Here, again, if I headed a large 
force I might feel differently. But . 
my attitude, at the time, was that 
the questions to be asked would be 
dictated, to a considerable degree, 
by the trend of the conversation 
with each applicant. Moreover, 
these are unusual times, and the 
usual questions about bank ac- 
counts, etc., are not of much sig- 
nificance. Many a good man has no 
checking account, these days. 

Did I want men who had made 
big money in other positions? 

There are any number of men 
who formerly made from $10,000 
to $25,000 a year in executive posi- 
tions who are now footloose but 
hardly fancy free. These men are 
continually applying for selling 
positions. Our salesmen earn be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000 annually, 
with only two men at the upper 
mark. 

I concluded that men who had 
been in the habit of making a great 
deal more money than that would 
not be satisfied with that income 
for very long. A sales position 
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with us would only be a haven of 
refuge until the storm blew over. 
Therefore I voted “no” on this 
question. 

* * 

With these questions answered, I 
had my “salesmen wanted” adver- 
tisement pretty well outlined in my 
mind and a fair picture of the pro- 
cedure I would follow -in sorting 
the hundreds of letters that I knew 
would come in. 

I wrote the copy and, just as I 
was applying the finishing touches, 
in walked Bill Sherman, one of my 
salesmen. : 

“What do you think of this, 
Bill?” I asked, showing him the 
advertisement. 

Bill got no further than the 
headline. “Why didn’t you tell me 
you wanted some salesmen?” he 
said. “I know two cracker-jack 
men who would fit into this organi- 
zation like a glove.” 

Of course the upshot of that 
conversation was that the advertise- 
ment never ran. Practically every 
man on our force knew at least one 
“cracker-jack” salesman out of a 
job. 

The men they sent in to see me 
ran the whole gamut of sales types. 
But they all had two things in 
common—each one had sales ex- 
perience, and each one knew that 
his “friend in court” was going to 
be held personally responsible for 
his future conduct. 

That second factor is a particu- 
larly important one in our organi- 
zation for the reason that we 
follow the practice of having new 
men travel for two weeks with one 
of our regular salesmen. Naturally, 
the men we selected were routed 
among the salesmen who had rec- 
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Shewell with Conover Agency 


G. D. Shewell, Jr., formerly manager 
of the Boston office of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing, Inc., has joined the S. A. Conover 
Company, Beston advertising agency, as 
an account executive. 


Joins “Merchandise Manager” 


T. Reavis Renn, for thirteen years 
with the Fairchild Publications, has 
joined the New York sales staff of 
The Merchandise Manager. 
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ommended them and, equally nat- 
urally, their sponsors saw to it 
that the newcomers were properly 
and effectively crammed. 

In any event, I found my six 
salesmen among the seventeen rec- 
ommended by members of our sales 
force. 

First, however, I called together 
those men who were at the home 
office, and wrote to the others, and 
explained why we were hiring six 
new salesmen, told them how terri- 
tories would be divided, pointed out 
that the welfare of each salesman 
was definitely tied up with the new 
men and then I added a clincher- 
a bonus of $50 would be paid, at 
the end of a year, to each member 
of the force who had recommended 
a salesman whose first year’s opera- 
tions produced a profit to the com- 
pany. 

We felt we would more than 
make up the cost of that bonus if 
we cut down our turnover, among 
the new men, by a single man. 

With the stage thus set, our sales- 
men brought in, as I have already 
mentioned, seventeen men. I se- 
lected six purely as a result of my 
conversations with them. I fol- 
lowed no set rule either in my 
questions or in sizing them up, in 
general. As a matter of fact, if 
any one were to ask me why I 
hired any one of the six, I would 
have a pretty tough time making 
a satisfactory explanation. Yet I 
feel in my bones that I made a good 
selection. 

The new men have now been on 
the road for about five weeks. They 
are starting to send in orders and, 
if early indications are any guide, 
they are going to get profitable 
business for us. 


— 


Engler Joins El Paso Paper 
William B. Engler, for thirteen years 
with the Indianapolis News, most re- 
cently as promotion manager, has joined 
the staff of the El Paso, Texas, Hera'd- 
Post in a promotion and contact capacity. 


Represents KVOO 


Radio station KVOO, Tulsa, Okla., 
has appointed Free & Sleininger, Inc., 
Chicago, as its representative in Chicago 
and the Middle West. 
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HIS Saturday crowd of shoppers 

snapped on Oklahoma City’s 
Main street on October Ist was not 
out just for the air, as statements 
at the end of the day by depart- 
ment store officials proved. Reports 
were “more buying than on any 
day since last Christmas” .. . “bet- 
ter day than any last October”... 
“unusually good day” ... “very 
unusual business.” 

Business in Oklahoma City has 
been on the upgrade since last 
May. Bank debits for June, July 
and August were 14% above the 


PRINTERS’ 


Buyer's-Eye 
View 
of an 


Oklahoma 


Depression 


U. S. average. Department store 
volume in August, according to the 
Federal Reserve Bank report, was 
7% above the national average 
and showed a 16% gain over the 
city’s low month of July. 

Sales curves are moving upward 
for advertisers in the Oklahoma 
City Market who concentrate in 
the Oklahoman and Times which, 
alone, and at less than half the 
milline cost, do a more thorough 
selling job than all other 20 news- 
papers in this area combined. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


Radio Station WKY 


Representatives —E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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123,197 PERSONAL INTERVIEWS .. 








National Geographic . . 
COSMOPOLITAN ... 
Good Housekeeping 
Literary Digest 

Better Homes & Gardens 
Saturday Evening Post . 
Ladies’ Home Journal. . & 
Delineator 








This ranking is based ov! 
McCall's basic factors, dealing 
Liberty ° the net worth, comm 
Woman's Home Comp. . ownership, buying bo 
Collier's oe and buying activities, 


Pictorial Review 123,197 families in 
True Story viewed by R. L. Polk 4( 




















THE POLK CONSUMER SURVEY‘ 


This Colossal study— 

—Scientifically CORRECT . . . sound in method, standardized 
in execution, cross-checked for accuracy. 

—Staggering in SCOPE... scores of searchingly pertinent 
questions covering many business angles. 

—Unrivalled in SIZE . . . reports now in on 123,197 homes. 

—Scrupulously UNBIASED . . . initiated, conducted, paid for 
by R. L. Polk & Company—62 year old directory publishers 

— goes further, digs deeper, comes up with more cold facts than any 

other survey ever attempted. 





CLASS MAGAZINE with 
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EASURED BY 24 BASIC FACTORS... 


NKING@OF THE 15 LEADING MAGAZINES 


g is based on 
rs, dealing 


buying he 
g activities, 
amilies in 


dardized 
ertinent 


1omes. 
paid for 
ublishers 


than any 


HERE IN SIMPLE, score-board clarity is the 
esult of 123,197 personal interviews—the boiled down 
sence of the largest, most impartial, most searching 





market study ever made. 

From the vast detail of more than a million answers 
o questions asked in the magazine section of the Polk 
burveys, 24 definite, basic factors point the way to a 
hew determination of advertising value. 

This is 1932 information. It puts the right emphasis 
bn how people live—rather than on who they are. In- 
ome is still important, but it can’t change a single 
P&L statement from red to black. Outgo has to do that. 

This present-day information shows the quick ap- 
broach to people who kept their jobs and kept on buying. 

It unmistakably points to COSMOPOLITAN —*‘the 
est publication—in fiction, fact and illustration.’’— 
nd head and shoulders above its competition in adver- 





sing value. 


. . » Greater TOMORROW than Today! 
I]. Pun perp t hase notional 
COCSUS MWETHUOMUON 


combined with 


osmopolitan 


57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 





iD A HALF MILLION CIRCULATION 
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about ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


R. L. Polk & Co. Consumer Study* shows that Journal 

families lead in electric refrigerator ownership... 
@ You are naturally more interested in the potentials of 
this market than in the fact Journal families lead in elec- 
tric refrigerator ownership. Yet present ownership is sig- 
nificant because it definitely proves the spending ability 
of our readers. The greatest market by far still exists among 
Journal families because of Journal circulation dominance. 


The Journal is the preeminent advertising buy in this market. It 
gives you the largest circulation 


eve SHINSTON in the Pacific Northwest. It gives 
oa you the lowest milline rate. It gives 
you more prospective customers 
with deep purses that have the 

opening habit. 
J OURNAL 

Sunda y 

PORTLAND e OREGON 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION from the Polk Study may be secured--through our 
National Representatives —REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York 4 Chicago * San Francisco « Los Angeles « H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 









¥* Based on 64,322 personal interviews 
out of 90,440 Portiand families. 
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Direct Mail on Parade 


Much “How to” Material Is Brought Out by Sixty Speakers at 
Association’s Annual Convention 


"T’HE convention at New York 
last week of the Direct Mail 
\dvertising Association was prom- 
sed straight-from-the-shoulder dis- 
ussion. It got it. 
Campaigns and methods were 
subjected to the cross-examination 
that they undergo when advertisers 





Eliot L. Wight Elected President 


ire deciding whether they are 
worth the money to carry them out. 
Weaknesses were exposed and 
frankly criticized. Light was 
thrown on ideas that stand up un- 
der test. 

More than sixty speakers ad- 
dressed the convention. Most of 
them emphasized that the two qual- 
ities sought, both by producers and 
users of direct mail, are action and 
economy. 

Action, the discussion brought 
out, is best obtained and most eco- 
nomically so by pretesting of an 
idea, whether it embraces a piece 
of mail, an appeal or a whole cam- 
paign. Testing methods for copy 
were discussed by S. H. Giellerup, 
whose speech is reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Results of a test now being con- 
ducted on copy appeal were pre- 
sented by Carroll Rheinstrom, vice- 
president of Liberty. Early results 
show that people are more seriously 
interested in advertising today as 
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compared with a year ago, and in- 
dicate that people, today, are more 
interested in the serious aspects of 
an advertiser’s story. Mr. Rhein- 
strom’s address will be digested in 
the November issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY. 

Stuart Cowan, of Cowan & Den- 
gler, criticized those advertisers 
who fail to find out what the public 
wants. Create the product to con- 
sumer needs, and let the advertising 
write itself. He cited the incor- 
poration of Vita-Fresh in Maxwell 
tHouse Coffee, stating that this 
idea shot sales ahead, by 40 per 
cent, despite the depression. With 
really fresh coffee, he pointed out, 
advertising merely had the job of 
carrying out the thought. Incor 
cement, another instance, is a prod- 
uct developed to harden in two 
hours. Sales increased during the 
depression while sales for the in- 
dustry were off from 40 to 60 per 
cent. 

Products should be examined to 
see which one of the nine following 
factors afford the outstanding ap- 


peal: Performance, price, appear- 
ance, packaging, availability, ad- 
vice, service, variety, or trade 
name. These factors are constantly 
changing, whether the times are 


prosperous or poor, and should be 
religiously checked to see which 
factor should be dominant. What 
people think, Mr. Cowan succinctly 
stated, is as much a fact as what 
engineers’ charts show. 

Tests and testers didn’t have the 
stage to themselves. There's too 
much of both of them in the opin- 
ion of P. J. Kelly who argued that 
a return to fundamentals would of 
itself keep direct mail from con- 
tributing too heavily to waste bas- 
kets. Mr. Kelly’s bill of particu- 
lars is given on page 71. 

Advertisers frequently are ex- 
horted not to claim too much. Ralph 
Leavenworth, advertising manager 
of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., cautioned di- 
rect mail to heed the same warn- 
ing. Co-ordination of all forms of 
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advertising is more important, he 
submitted, than any one form, and 
direct-mail users are wise in seeing 
that it is better to find their place 
in the sun with other media rather 
than attempting to cover the whole 
field alone. 

Mrs. Dorothy Swanson, adver- 
tising manager of Abraham & 
Straus, revealed some facts in de- 
partment store use of direct mail. 
Direct-mail expenditure is expected 
to run from 4 to 5 per cent. When 
it runs 6 per cent or over it is too 
expensive. 

Among various sales announced 
in inserts to charge-account cus- 
tomers, those featuring drug items 
bring the best returns. No cus- 
tomer is considered active who has 
not purchased within a six-month 
period. Charge customers buy 
mostly within the first week after 
bills are sent, so as to enjoy a 
longer period of credit. 

Manufacturers willingly co-oper- 
ate in the bill inserts, finding these 
potentially sure-fire in returns. The 
store’s direct-mail budget is one- 
quarter of 1 per cent, and is set 
aside twice a year, six months in 
advance. 

An illustrated talk by Harold 
Stedfeld, of the H. L. Stedfeld 
Company, New York, facetiously 
pointed out the weakness of anti- 
quated or poorly designed letter- 
heads, which, together with ill- 
advised layout of the letter, make 
recipients wonder whether they are 
geti:': a letter or a used towel. 

With an appropriation 38 per 
cent less, the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, according to Kenneth 
Dyke, advertising manager, showed 
results about 80 per cent of what 
they were a year ago, with a larger 
budget. This has been due to more 
intensive study of potential effec- 
tiveness of plans and greater syn- 
chronization of all sales and adver- 
tising activities. 

Too many advertising plans, in 
his opinion, suffer because they are 
considered separately from sales 
plans. Whereas attention rightfull; 
should be directed toward the con- 
sumer, there is no excuse for over- 
looking the forgotten man, the 
salesman, in campaign planning. 

A campaign which depended upon 
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direct mail to introduce a product, 
as explained by Charles S. Trott, 
is reported elsewhere in this issue. 

A feature of the convention was 
the seventy-five exhibits which por- 
trayed the scope and kinds of service 
embraced in direct-mail activities 
The Seaman-Patrick Paper Com- 
pany won first prize among the 
fifty firms whose campaigns were 
selected as the best in 1932. Sec- 
ond prize went to the Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society, and third t« 
the Buick-Olds-Pontiac Sales Com- 
pany. 

Trophy 
follows : 
facturing Company 
Schneiderath & Sons, Baltimore; 
American Multigraph trophy to 
Sampson & Murdock Company, 
Boston; Postage & Mailbag trophy 
to the Mills-Wolf Corporation, 
Tulsa, and the Standard Envelope 
Manufacturing Company trophy to 
the Eddy Press, Pittsburgh. 

Eliot L. Wight, of the U. S 
Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass., was elected president to 
succeed Ben J. Sweetland. C. S 
Watson, of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company and Charles A 
3ethge, of the Chicago Mail Order 
Company were re-elected  vice- 
presidents and Frank L. Pierce, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Leonard J. Raymond, of Dickie 
Raymond Company, Boston, was 
re-elected director. Jack Smith, ad 
vertising manager of the Frank E 
Davis Fish Company, Gloucester, 
Mass., and Edson Dunbar, advertis- 
ing manager of the Crocker-Mc- 
Elwain Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
were elected directors. 

Chicago was chosen as the next 
convention city. 


awards were made as 
Albemarle Paper Manu- 
trophy to 


Represent Group of Western 
College Papers 


The newspapers and magazines of nine 
Pacific Coast universities and colleges 
have formed a group known as the 
Major College Publications, with genera! 
offices maintained’ at Eshleman Hall, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

The A. J. Norris Hill Company, Sar 
Francisco, has been appointed national! 
advertising representative. 

A. H. Billingslea will 


represent the 
Hill company in New York; J. C. Bill 


Arthur G. Neitz in 


ingslea in Chicago; 
Osherenko in Los 


Seattle, and Joseph 
Angeles. 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES OF LOUISVILLE 
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*Ask your salesmen what woman’s 


magazine is most valued by store 
executives as an aid to sales. O O D ) 
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der than I expected. He says when his customers found 
oduct was advertised in and guaranteed by Good House- 
es staff sold 30% more of it than of other makes.” 


DPUSEKEEPING 


woman’s Magazine 
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YOU CAN STILL MAKE 
THE CHRISTMAS ISSUE! 


2 


F.. gift articles— 


sporting goods, games, 
sweaters etc., writing imple- 
ments, books, camp equip- 
ment, bicycles, small arms, 
knives, athletic shoes, 
watches and jewelry, musi- 
cal instruments and many 
other articles—BOYS’ 


LIFE is a “natural.” 


And the Christmas issue 
is the greatest buy of the 
year. 

Forms close October 
25th. -You can still make 
the Christmas issue if 


you hustle! 
Robert J. Sarraf, 15 years old, of "i 
Taylor Allderdice High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., an Eagle Scout, accom- 
plished musician and athlete, is an 
actual and typical reader of 
Boys’ Lire. 


Boys¢LIiFE 


For all Boys — Published by"the Boy Scouts of America 


2PARKAVENUE NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
9 W. WASHINGTON ST. OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BLANCHARD, NICHOLS, COLEMAN 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Reasons for Failure of Weak 
Voluntary Chains 


Tue Artkin-Kynett Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Having had some previous (pleasant) 
experiences with your information ser- 
vice, it occurred to me that perhaps 
you may have some record of unsuccess- 
ful grocery voluntaries and the reasons 
for their failure. 


Howarp MEeEpHOLDT. 


THE surprising growth of the 
voluntary chain movement in 
the last decade has quite naturally 
attracted a great many retailers 
and wholesalers. In the voluntary 
chain many an independent has seen 
what seemed to be his only oppor- 
tunity to compete with the well- 
known “chain-store octopus.” 

The result has been not only the 
growth of strong, flourishing vol- 
untaries but also the growth and 
death of many weak, inefficient 
groups. Some of the reasons why 
these groups fail are easy to find. 

In the first place, the voluntary 
movement tends to attract a greater 
proportion of the inefficient job- 
bers and wholesalers than it does 
of the efficient. Many a wholesaler 
who would have been a failure 
anyway has turned to the voluntary 
movement as his last, desperate 
effort to avert defeat. As a resuli, 
the dealers he attracts to himself 
are likely to be those with whom 
he is most deeply involved in credit 
situations and who are often being 
kept alive by the tolerant attitude 
of the jobber and the bank. 

A second reason for failure is 
found in the fact that many vol- 
untaries are loosely knit organiza- 
tions. Unless they have a wise and 
diplomatic management, the retail 
members are continually stepping 
over the bounds of the agreement 
m which the chain is based. Some 
retailers will refuse to use the 
chain’s advertising material. Others 

will not co-operate in display. Still 
others will not accept the manage- 

ment’s pricing suggestions. 

Another reason why weak vol- 
untaries fail is that they place too 
great a trust in the power of mass 
buying and too little trust in the 


benefits of mass merchandising. 
The benefits of mass buying have 
been over-exaggerated. The suc- 
cessful chains such as A & P and 
Kroger today would have to go 
out of business if mass buying was 
the only advantage they had over 
the average independent. Study the 
record of A & P and you will 
find written all over it the words, 
“Smart Merchandising.” 

Another snag which seriously in- 
terferes with the progress of some 
voluntary organizations is their at- 
titude toward advertised brands. 
Here we are treading on contro- 
versial ground because several of 
the most prosperous voluntaries 
have apparently been very success- 
ful in the promotion of private 
brands. The fact remains that thou- 
sands of dollars have been wasted 
by voluntary organizations attempt- 
ing to push their own merchandise 
in the face of consumer acceptance 
—often consumer demand—for ad- 
vertised products. 


Voluntaries Are 
Here to Stay 


These are some of the reasons 
why voluntary chains fail. Adver- 
tisers must not be blinded to the 
important fact that the voluntary 
chain movement is here to stay 
for a long time. During the last 
two years when chain growth 
has been decellerated, voluntaries 
have continued to grow in number 
and power. V. Pelz, of the 
American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution, estimates that between 
one-fourth and one-third of the 
independent retail grocers of the 
country belong to voluntaries. He 
says that in two years’ time volun- 
tary membership has increased 40 
per cent. 

The pioneers of the movement, 
many of them, have fallen by the 
wayside. The lessons they have 
taught have been thoroughly ab- 
sorbed by new organizations with 
the result that their mistakes will 
not be made again.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





New Package Builds More Sales 


at Increased Price 


PON the shoulders of a pack- 

age was placed the burden of 
enabling the Reed Candy Company 
to sell an assortment of candy at 
an increased price in the face of a 
depressed market when many pack- 
age candies were drop- 
ping in price. 

“For years,” says 
T. J. Payne, vice- 
president of the com- 
pany, “we had distrib- 
uted one-pound cans 
of our Butter Scotch 
Patties, but changing 
trade conditions de- 
manded that we get 
out a new package 
that would give our 
customers the same 
quality of candy 
packed in a more mod- 
ern container. 

“As a first step we 
evolved a new shape 
for the candy itself. 

Then we set out to 

find the container. 

Our one-pound can had 

always sold for 50 

cents, which gave us 

a bare manufacturing 

profit and allowed no 

extra profit for spe- 

cial introductory work, 

advertising, sampling and other ex- 
penses which make up a large part 
of the cost of a box of candy. We 
determined that the new package 
must sell for 85 cents or $1 in the 
face of the depressed market, when 
many package candies were tum- 
bling, being cheapened or passing 
out.” 

The container finally decided on 
was designed to have the appear- 
ance of a book. It had a plaid 
cover and a gold and black title 
box, “I’m Scotch by Reed.” When 
the cover is laid back the buyer 
finds a title page which, on being 
turned, reveals a preface. Written 
in the first person, it personalizes 
the candy and lets it tell its own 
sales story. 

When the container is displayed 


in the dealer’s store it has about it 
a two-inch yellow band on whicl 
is printed, “I’m more sensational 
than a dime novel! There’s more 
power to one morsel of me than a 
carload of cartridges. In fact I’n 


human 


factory of 
The candy itself is indi- 


a dynamite 
energy.” 
vidually wrapped in Cellophane 
and appears behind a Cellophane 
cover paper. 

“Our first edition,” says Mr 
Payne, “was a modest one of only 
10,000 volumes. Our greatest diffi- 
culty was selling the dealer wh 
said no one would pay 85 cents for 
a box of hard candy. Consumers, 
however, instead of looking on it 
as just a ‘pound of candy’ saw it 
as a gift or as an_ interesting 
bridge prize. 

“We have been busy ever since 
getting out new editions, of fron 
10,000 to 15,000 copies each. Inter- 
spersed with these have bee 
special Christmas, Easter and 
Mother’s Day editions.” 
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les | Combating Substitution 


7 In Los Angeles 


1 which 


sationa! : ‘ . 
—e If you are engaged in promoting the sale of a 


than a drug product, you will be interested in the Los 

fact I’m Angeles Times’ anti-substitution campaign. By 
means of pages and half pages, The Times is 
waging relentless warfare against Los Angeles’ 
predatory price-bait stores. 

When a few dealers use established products as 
a mere cat’s paw to attract customers into their 
stores, then persuading the buyers to accept in- 
ferior and unknown articles, the tactics in the eyes 
of The Times amount to nothing short of com- 
mercial banditry. 

If substituting price-baiters are permitted to 
ruin the drug industry, other price-baiters will 
soon spring up to wreck every other industry 
which depends on the manufacture and sale of 
reputable, branded goods. 

The Times, alone among Los Angeles news- 
papers, takes the attitude that no publication can 
consistently accept national advertising and run 
it alongside of other advertising which absolutely 
negatives its value. 

That manufacturers share this viewpoint is in- 
dicated by their sweeping cancellation and shifting 
of contracts in the Los Angeles market. For the 
first eight months of 1932, compared with same 


human period in 1931, all Los Angeles newspapers with 
f is _ the exception of The Times lost from 27,000 to 
eHophane 63,000 lines of national drug and toiletries adver- 
2llophane “ee - » “ : 

tising. The Times during this period showed a 

ays Mr gain in this class of advertising of more than 
: of only 55,000 lines. 
test difli- c : ’ 
aler who (The Los Angeles Times furnishes the 
cents for largest home-delivered circulation, and car- 
sumer’, ries the largest volume of advertising, of 
ing on it any newspaper on the Pacific Coast.) 
y’ saw it 


iteresting 


ver since 
of fron 
ch. Inter- 


heer Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 
ive ee Chicago; 19-169 Gen’l Motors Bldg., Detroit; 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific 
ter and Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. 
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What Farmers Themselves 


Think About Media 


The following letter on stationery of the Agricultural 
Research Bureau has been sent to one thousand farm 
homes in the Northwest. Returns will be complete 
when this advertisement appears. 


Write us for summary of returns. 





Dear Sir:— 

Can you help us out on a problem that we want to work 
out within the next few days? A friend of ours often 
has a message regarding his product which he wishes 
to place in the hands of farm folks. He is somewhat 
in doubt as to which is the best way to do this. 


We have listed below the means most commonly used 
and will appreciate it if you will check in the first 
column which one you think is best, and in the second 
column, the one you think is second best. 


First Choice -Second Choice 
Daily Newspapers 
Weekly Newspapers 
Farm Papers 
Radio 
Letters and Circulars 


A self addressed stamped envelope is enclosed for your 
convenience in replying. May we hear from you within 
the next few days? 
Thanking you, and with very best wishes, we are 
Very truly yours, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
Frank M. Smith 











St. Paul, Minn. 


New York. Chicago 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Ine. Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue . Daily News Building 








Five Fundamentals of Effective 
Direct Mail 


Waste Baskets Are Full of Material That Was Prepared without 
Regard for These Principles 


By P. J. Kelly 


Assistant Sales Manager, Tire Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


AM rather amused at the nu- 

merous surveys which are be- 
ing made throughout the country 
of looking for that illusive secret 
merchandising success. The re- 
search boys—the marketing doc- 
tors with their frock coats and 
horn-rimmed glasses—and the test- 
ers are all busy (at most satisfac- 
tory salaries) attempting to find 
that selling elixir which will cure 
every business ailment from fall- 
ing arches to falling hair. 

As far as I’m concerned, about 
half of the testing and all of the 
sniffing and snooping by the boys 
in the frock coats and the Oxford 
glasses can be eliminated as far as 
direct mail is concerned if you'll 
get back to these fundamentals : 


Good Value. 


The American public is in a 
super-critical frame of mind—don’t 
tell them that you have good value 
if you do not have it. The public 
is all fed up on “amazing values,” 
which are no more amazing than 
last year’s calendar. If you're ad- 
vertising a price your price must 
be low to be attractive. Large 
type and big dollar signs offer no 
deception to the man who opens 
his mail today. 

You can’t bluff your way into the 
select group of those who are 
offering real value by means of red 
ink and strong statements. You 
may say, we all know that; but yet, 
if you pick up copies of today’s 
papers or look in your mail box 
you'll see thousands of dollars be- 


ing wasted trying to tell the pub-. 


lic that a doubtful value is a real 
one. 


Product Innovation. 


Product innovation in itself is 


Portion of a talk at the convention of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
at New York last week. 


stimulating and when you have an 
innovation which renders a new 
service in a new way or sells a new 
need and you express your mes- 
sage well in the form of direct 
mail, you’re sure to get results. 

But remember again that the 
American public is in a _ super- 
critical frame of mind—so don't 
you dare attempt to bluff your 
way into the class of those who, 
through careful research and de- 
velopment, have real product inno- 
vation to sell. Loud shouting and 
ballyhoo don’t change the perform- 
ance of a product one iota. There 
are some advertisers who ought to 
stop their advertising for a while 
until they get their houses in order 
from a production standpoint. 

You can’t substitute bunk for 
performance as many did in 1929 
and if you try it today in your 
direct-mail advertising you lose 
money. When you have a news 
story, as you have with real prod- 
uct innovation, you have a rare 
opportunity—so shout, don’t whis- 
per it—put some excitement—some 
romance—some real thrill into the 
message—so that you get at people 
from the inside, so that they feel 
what you’re saying at the same 
time that they are thinking it. 


Unusual Service. 


Many of you have service to sell. 
If it’s an unusual service, direct 
mail will be effective. If it’s the 
ordinary kind without distinction, 
you will require more dynamite 
than anything direct mail can give 
you to do your job. 

In the automotive business the 
situation was formerly such that 
anybody who operated a_ super- 
service station, selling a full line 
of automotive products and ren- 
dering all automotive service such 
as gas, oil, greasing, battery re- 
pairs, etc., would attract a lot of 











attention through means of direct 
mail by merely announcing an 
opening. Hundreds of customers 
would flock in just because some- 
one had brought all of this service 
together under one roof. Now 
such an appeal means nothing, be- 
cause one-stop automotive service 
has been common and unless we 
make that service unusual through 
the use of a motor tester, a new 
lubrication system or unusually 
quick service our direct mail is 
not effective. 

And that applies through all 
businesses. Don’t advertise ordi- 
nary service with direct mail. If 
you're selling a service, whether 
it be cleaning, pressing, laundry, 
repairing, medical, dental or boot- 
legging, make i ieve 
in it yourself and advertise an 
extraordinary service through the 
mail or don’t advertise at all. 





Personality. 
Very often the only difference 
between one retail establishment 


and another is the personality of a 
dominant individual. If you have 
such a personality in your business 
use it to the fullest extent. 

Look at the value of personality 
in politics, in national and inter- 
national affairs. What chance 
would the Indian cause have if it 
were not for Mahatma Gandhi’s 
sparkling, interesting, fearless per- 
sonality. He created it himself 
and he merchandises it well. That 
boy has everything including prod- 
uct innovation. And if some of 
you fellows don’t make your ad- 
vertising click better he is going 
to have some imitators, as far as 
clothing is concerned. 

Here’s a hopeless cause kept 
alive and growing because of a 
well-merchandised personality. 

What’s the greatest news you 
read about Italy every day? It’s 

+ 
Barthe Now Editor 

George F. Barthe, of Wade, Barthe 
& Company, Syracuse, N. Y., advertis- 
ing agency, is editor of Road Homes, to 
be published monthly at that city. 


Adds S. W. Barker to Staff 


S. Weldon Barker, formerly associated 
with the Barron Collier organization, has 
joined Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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always about Mussolini—Mussolini 
the merchandiser. Believe me his 
party knows how to sell him. 

Every business should have a 
personality, or at least imagine it 
has. There are some direct-mail 
media that can make it appear that 
you have one whether you have or 
not. 

A strong personality shining 
through a direct-mail piece will 
make it successful. Make that 
personality the spear-point of your 
attack. The reflection of a spark- 
ling personality in any business 
gives the consumer a keen appre- 
ciation of the human side of busi- 
ness and provides a point of con- 
tact that is intimate and sweeps 
aside many sales and obstacles. 


The Penalty of Mediocrity. 


Now there are several other 
requisites which are important and 
have to do with the physical side 
of your direct-mail program. Any- 
thing worth doing is worth doing 
well. Nobody ever heard of a 
preity good egg. It’s either all 
good or it’s all bad. One thing 
that you must guard against in 
your direct-mail advertising is 
mediocrity. 

There are many examples prov- 
ing conclusively that the majority 
of direct mail sent out at the out- 
set does not have a chance to suc- 
ceed. 

Poorly conceived, cheaply printed, 
rotten paper, jumbled typography; 
offset blots, and weak copy. Waste, 
what hideous business waste, be- 
cause of ignorance or because some 
purchaser was trying to buy adver- 
tising at cost, less 5. 

If you can’t get the best in 
ideas, printing and service, don't 
compromise, because a compromise 
ends in the waste basket with no 
impression in the mind of the 
prospect. 


With “Hello Stranger” 
Wilson B. Wadsworth, formerly West- 
ern manager of Peoples Popular 
Monthly, has joined the sales department 
of Hello Stranger Magazine, Chicago. 


Joins Indianapolis “News” 

James M. Le Gate, for more than 
eight years with the South Bend, Ind., 
News-Times, has joined the Indianapolis 
News as promotion manager. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





A gas station in an 
advertising agency 
WHEN the Standard Oil Company 
of New York merged with the Vac- 
uum Oil Company, up came the 
problem of developing a more nearly 
uniform appearance for their service 
stations and equipment all over the 
country. The usual way to proceed 
in a case like this is to make a lot of 
sketches, or to select some actual 
station and work out new colors and 
designs publicly on a trial-and-error 
basis. We were talking the problem 
over with the client when somebody 
said, “If we could only set up a sta- 
tion right here in the office, and study 
the equipment, side by side, in actual 
size!” And somebody else said, “Well, 
why can’t we?” 

That is how it came about that a 
few days later a full-size replica of a 
service station suddenly appeared on 


our seventh floor, with a front of an 
actual house, shields, signs, pumps, 
island, lubesters, everything. And the 
result was the successful working out, 


| 





| 


with the help of Socony-Vacuum 
marketers, of a uniform appearance 
for their service stations, complete « 


the last detail. 


Listeners like 
this radio “commercial” 


MOST OF the fan mail that comes to 
Julia Sanderson and Frank Crumit 
(prima donna and primo don of the 
Blackstone Plantation Program) 
comes from un-urged listeners who 
“just had to write in” to tell how 
much they enjoyed the program 
Nothing unusual about that? No, 
but, in addition, hundreds of thes: 
letters go on to compliment the spon- 
sors of the program on the consider- 
ate way the advertising of Black- 
stone Cigars is presented. Not only 
does this “commercial” announce- 
ment not offend—but listeners /ike it. 

BBDO plan, write, rehearse, and 
produce the Blackstone Plantation 
Program. In seven years we hav: 
learned some things about the pub- 
lic’s reaction tocommercial announce- 
ments which we should be glad t: 
pass on to any advertiser who is in- 
terested. 
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The customer is 

frequenily right 

WE have always liked working with 
our customers better than working 
for them. It seems easy for advertising 
agency people to forget that a client 
also has a good idea now and then. 


Redbook had a good idea. It was a 
way of capitalizing the important 
fact that the readership of Redbook 
is equally divided between men and 
women—that when you advertise in 
Redbook you reach both members of 


the Family Conference instead of just 
the Purchasing Agent (the wife) or 
just the Treasurer (the husband). 
How could this idea be visualized? 
The answer is a campaign in which 
photographs make the point that 
“the shadow of a man stands behind 
every woman who buys.” It is run- 





ning in advertising trade papers now. 
And we are just as enthusiastic about 
it.as if the credit was all ours. 


Bringing in the sheaves 
ON A RECENT Friday afternoon 


our client, the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, asked us to have in their 
Wheatsworth flour mill at Hamburg, 
New Jersey, not later than Tuesday 
noon, displays on Wheatsworth 
Crackers showing whole sheaves of 
wheat. We immediately thought of 
our Minneapolis’ Office—out in the 
wheat country. We sent them a tele- 
gram. Monday morning the wheat 
arrived in New York with the follow- 
ing message: “Enclosed is a sheaf of 





wheat obtained from the Farm School 
at the Minnesota University. This 
won a prize at the recent State Fair, 
so it’s the real McCoy.” The wheat 
was packed off to Hamburg by fast 
truck service and the display was in- 
stalled on time. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 10 State Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 








Direct Mail Lines Up 135 New 
Jobber Outlets 


How Parker-Kalon Tested Possibilities of and Introduced New Item 
Designed to Take Up Sales Slack 


By C. S. Trott 


Sales Manager, Parker-Kalon Corporation 


DU to industrial inactivity, we, 
like a lot of other manutac- 
turers, were confronted with the 
problem of building up new sales 
to offset what we had lost. Our 
one best bet seemed to be that of 
adding new items to our line. 

But what? 

For the answer to that question 
we turned to our sales department. 
The products it was called upon to 
find had to measure up to these re- 
quirements: First, they had to be 
possible of production on the equip- 
ment we already had; second, lend 
themselves to distribution through 
our established channels; third, 
have a sufficiently large market to 
justify aggressive and extensive 
promotion. 

After several months of investi- 
gation the sales department brought 
to light a number of products that 
fitted into this picture. The first 
of these products is a wing nut. 

Our preliminary investigation of 
the product merely gave us a gen- 
eral idea of the market for it. The 
first step in our sales promotion 
program was to ascertain exactly 
what manufacturers used wing 
nuts. 

A questionnaire was prepared 
and sent to a list of manufacturers 
of every kind of product on which 
there was any possibility of wing 
nuts being used. 

The questionnaire, signed by an 
individual so that the company 
name would not be divulged, asked 
the recipient to fill in a business 
reply card, whether or not he was 
interested in or was using wing 
nuts. 

The business reply card which 
accompanied this questionnaire 
called for the following informa- 
tion: The quantity and size of wing 


From a speech before the convention 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, held at New York last week. 


nut used, verification of the firn 
name and address, which we had 
inserted on the card preparatory t 
mailing it, and the name of the 
man who was supplying the infor 
mation. 

The cards were numbered, thx 
purpose being obv iously that of im- 
pressing the recipient with the im- 
portance of returning it. We are 
inclined to give due credit to this 
subterfuge for the excellent re- 
turn. 

This investigation was made 
prior to the announcement of the 
product. The response to the 
questionnaire was very gratifying, 
861 cards having been filled in and 
returned out of a total mailing of 
2,804 pieces. The cost of this 
mailing including postage on cards 
returned was $451. 


Information 
Proved Valuable 


The information gained from the 
cards was of great value to us ina 
number of ways. It gave us a basis 
of figuring more accurately the 


potential sales volume; it told us 
what industries we could look to 
for our major markets; it showed 
us a territorial picture of the mar- 
kets; it gave us an excellent list 
of prospects, which subsequently 
helped us to put our story over to 
the distributor. 

It is and has been the practice of 
all other manufacturers in the field 
to sell direct, ignoring the jobber 
entirely, a situation which we 
capitalized with telling effect. Our 
experience over a period of years 
in the marketing of our other 
products has convinced us that the 
most economical means of getting 
a large volume of business on 
items such as ours, which have a 
relatively small unit of sale, is 
through the jobber. But it must 
be remembered that if you expect 
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a distributor to do a good job for 
you, you’ve got to do your share 
to help him do so. 

Among other things we have 
found necessary to gain the job- 
ber’s full co-operation is to limit 
the number of outlets in each terri- 
tory, and, even more important, to 
keep the sale of the product out 
of the hands of jobbers who are 
known to be price-cutters or who 
follow other unethical business 
practices. 

I bring up these points to em- 
phasize how important we consider 
it to get the right type of distribu- 
tor from the start. To such a list 
of distributors our efforts were 
directed. We dramatized our 
opening presentation to them 
through a unique sample box which 
was sent with a letter outlining 
the story we had to tell. 

A letter addressed to sales man- 
agers of wholesale houses out- 
lined the market for the new prod- 
uct, told about our jobber policy, 
outlined some of the advantages 
of the new product and called at- 
tention to enclosures that accom- 
panied the letter. 

The enclosures consisted of a 
sheet outlining the details of the 
policy governing the sale of the 
product, explained about the stock 
that the jobber had to put in in 
order to qualify for a distributor- 
ship, included specimens of the 
selling helps which we furnish to 
our jobbers and also a suggested 
initial stock to guide them in mak- 
ing up their specification. 


A Similar Letter 
to Hardware Jobbers 


This particular letter went to 
mill supply distributors. A similar 
letter, worded a little bit differ- 
ently but carrying the identical en- 

losures, was sent to a hardware 
obber list. 

I wouldn’t say that the response 
to this mailing was phenomenal 
but it actually did line up, without 
any further follow-up, sixty-eight 
jobbers. The balance of the list, 
through follow-up with individual- 
ized letters, has brought this num- 
ber to 135, giving us to date about 
75 per cent of the distribution we 
feel we need. 
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Our program for obtaining dis- 
tribution functioning smoothly, we 
next turned our thoughts to the 
question of “How can we extend 
our market for this product?” 


Bucking an 
Inferior Product 


One of the things we knew from 
our previous investigations was the 
fact that there was a tremendous 
number of wing nuts used by cer- 
tain manufacturers of automotive 
accessories, who were selling them 
in combination with a bolt and 
washer for attaching license plates. 
However, upon soliciting the busi- 
ness of these concerns we found 
that they were in most cases pur- 
chasing a very inferior article at a 
ridiculously low price, which we 
could not meet. 

We decided to produce such a 
license plate fastener ourselves and 
market it through hardware and 
automotive accessory jobbers. The 
fasteners are made available on a 
display piece in the form of a 
license plate. They are also sold 
loose, in packages of 100, as we 
found that some dealers preferred 
to buy them that way. 

Next we discovered an even 
greater market, one that had been 
completely neglected by our com- 
petitors. There are literally hun- 
dreds of electrical and other house- 
hold appliances, such as vacuum 
cleaners, fans, washing machines, 
kitchen furniture, stoves, heaters, 
mops, lamps, not to forget baby 
carriages, on which wing nuts are 
used. They are not locked on in 
any way and are often lost. 

The logical place for the house- 
wife to go to replace them is the 
hardware store. But the dealer if 
he has wing nuts in stock at all, 
probably has various sizes thrown 
together in a box somewhere in the 
store. They are not an item for 
which he has a brisk demand. He 
thus wastes a lot of his time and 
the customer’s time to make that 
small unit sale. 

To meet this situation, we cre- 
ated a box for the dealer’s counter. 
It contains an assortment of the 
sizes in most general use on the 
appliances mentioned. 

As yet our plans for putting 
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these specialties over have not been 
put into effect so that I cannot tell 
you how good or bad these ideas 
may prove to be. However, if we 
can accurately judge the results 
from test mailings, our efforts will 
be crowned with success. 

The following description of 
mailings will give an idea of what 
we are going to do: 

(1) Letter to a select list of 
hardware jobbers affixed on the 
outside of a corrugated mailing 
container carrying a sample of the 
wing nut assortment and license 
plate card. 

(2) Letter to a hand-picked list 
of automotive accessory jobbers 
affixed to a corrugated mailing con- 
tainer a sample of the license plate 
fastener card only. 

(3) Broadside to other automo- 

+ 
Directs National City 
Advertising 

Advertising of the National City Bank 
and the National City Company, New 
York, is now being handled by George 
D. Buckley, vice-president. Mr. Buckley 
assumes the duties formerly handled by 
Lee E. Olwell, who, as previously re- 
ported, has become vice-president and 
publisher of the New York Evening 
Journal. 


We Help a Sales Convention 


NaTIONAL MINERAL CoMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Under separate cover I am forwarding 
to you the information on the subject of 
sales conventions, which you so kindly 
forwarded to me. Our convention is now 
a thing of the past, but due to your 
assistance it was a vital success. 

Joun H. Brapen. 


Strickland Opens Business 


J. W. Strickland, who has been head 
of the sales division of the Peck Dis- 
tributing Corporation, New York, has 
formed J. W. Strickland & Company, 
271 Madison Avenue, same city, special- 
ist in sales distribution. 


Represents Citrus Paper 
Texas Citriculture, Harlingen, Tex., 
is now represented by Parsons & Dem- 
pers in Chicago and by Paul W. & Guy 
F. Minnick in New York. 


Succeeds “‘Parade” 
The first issue of the Cleveland Mid- 
week Review, successor to Parade, of 
that city, appeared last week. 


tive accessory jobbers using the 
license plate fastener as a closure. 

(4) Mailing card, with license 
plate fastener attached, to a select 
list of automotive accessory deal- 
ers, the purpose of this card being 
to create business for the jobber 

(5) File folder with letter to 
selected list of hardware distribu- 
tors explaining complete details of 
wing nut proposition, also refer- 
ring to the assortment and fastener 
card. 

(6) Mailing card sent to list of 
wing nut prospects in the interests 
of the mill supply jobbers who 
stock our product. This same mail- 
ing card is also furnished to our 
distributors who agree to mail 
them out to a selected list of 
prospects. In such cases they are 
imprinted with the jobber’s card. 

+ 


MacFarland Gets Canadian 


Accounts 

The British-American Oil Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Nevr-Nox, Peerless and 
Brish-American Ethyl gasolines and 
Autolene motor oil, has appointed Hays 
MacFarland & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, to handle the advertising 
for these products. The agency also has 
the account of Fess Oil urners of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 


“Your Unfailing Promptness” 


McCann-Ericxson, Inc. 
San FRANcIsco 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Thank you very much for your air 
mail reply to our wire of September 29. 

our unfailing promptness is always 
helpful, especially so when reports are 
required “yesterday.” The list of refer- 
ences plus your comprehensive letter will 
be of considerable assistance to us. 

R. E. Battison. 


Death of M. E. Mason 


Maurice E. Mason, one of the founder 
of the Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron 
Ohio, and formerly president of t! 
Star Rubber Company, of that city, dic 
recently. He was at one time with the 
United States Rubber Company. 


Has Vancouver Office 


Norris-Patterson, Ltd., has opened an 
office at Vancouver. R. . Hutchis 
has been appointed British Columbi: 
manager. 


Represents National Studios 
George A. Brown, formerly with t 
New York American, is now representi' 
the National Studios, Inc., New York. 
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Proud Julia and Jane 








TOW that it has been proved 
4‘ by recent copy that ladies can 
actually inhale while sitting in a 
wicker chair fully clad in modern 
modest evening dress, and that 
nature in the raw is no milder than 
the vicious Indians who massacred 
the settlers at Fort Dearborn with 
inhuman ferocity, even the cows in 
copy are getting more dignified or 
something. 

Instead of just being contented 
in an anonymous manner in mea- 
dows, they are taking on names 
and becoming pleased and proud. 
“Of Course... Julia and Jane 


+ 


New Accounts to Hutchins 
The Jolly Manufacturing Company, 
lolly Ginger Ale, and the Japanese 
Water Color Company, food colorings, 
oth of Rochester, N. Y., have appointed 
the Hutchins Advertising Company, 
Inc., of that city, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. 


Cummings with Sugden 

Earl M. Cummings has become af- 
filiated with the J. L. Sugden Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago agency, with 
an Office at Rockford, Ill., and will con- 
tact that agency’s accounts in North- 
estern Illinois and Southern Wiscon- 
sin, 


Of Course ... Julia 
and Jane look proud 
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says current magazine 

American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, “they are Guernseys.” 

The advertising then asks: 
“How Big Is a Quart of Milk?” 
and answers it in selling talk, well 
planned. 

The club back of Julia and Jane, 
proud cows, quite naturally calls 
its trade-mark a coat of arms and 
asks customers to look for it. The 
two cow girl friends have aroused 
much interest among consumers 
and caused many people to write 
for a booklet called “Golden 
Guernsey Food Facts.” 


+ 
Printing Exhibit Opens 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has opened its ninth annual ex- 
hibition, Printing for Commerce, which 
will be held at the Art Center, New 
York, until October 29. The exhibition, 
which will be open to the public, will 
later go on a tour of the United States. 


look proud,” 
copy of the 


Harlan Appointed 


J. A. Harlan, executive of the sales 
division of the Kelvinator Corporation, 
Detroit, has been appointed chairman 
of the industrial research and publicity 
committee of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. 
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— Broadcast by AMERICAN EXPORTER 


\ JALTER Coogan of Arcturus 
radio tubes just called up to 
say that he is sailing on the 
Georgic for Europe and that Sep- 
tember was the biggest month they 
have ever had in export . . . That 
was a coincidence for we were just 
jotting down for this column the 
statement in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal recently that in the first six 
months of 1932 Arcturus export 
sales were 70% ahead of the same 
period of 1931. 

We asked Mr. Coogan if we 
could print these facts . . . Sure, 
and we could add the statement 
that they are featuring their export 
success in all their domestic dealer 
copy ... That’s how seriously they 
take export ... Are selling in 78 
foreign countries now. 

They have used the American 
Exporter from the day they opened 
their export department three 
years ago ... The business came 
to us on the recommendation of a 
set manufacturer who has used our 
paper for eight years . . . Wish we 
could tell you the name of another 
radio manufacturer, who joined us 
only a year ago, whose plant is this 
week operating entirely on export. 

* * * 

Electric refrigeration is another 
line making a good showing in our 
straw vote on export . . . Straws 
that show how well late comers in 
export may do and the dollars and 
sense value they find in our ad- 


vertising + service . . . Gibson for 
example . . . Only started with us 
last February ... And with Frigid. 
aire, Copeland, Kelvinator, Ice-O- 
Matic, Norge, and others already 
well established abroad .. . But 
Gibsons are moving in carload lots 
for export now and exports help 
make up that 800% increase in 
sales they just announced .. . By 
the way, if you are a refrigerator 
man, household or industrial, you 
might find our November issue of 
more than passing interest . . . It 

features refrigeration. 
Another example of big sales in- 
crease is Outdoor Girl cosmetics 
- 400% increase and this in- 
cludes opening up 22 overseas 
markets since copy first appeared 
with us last December . . . Kurlash, 
Jordeau and Zip are also with us 

- Also Ronson razors .. . 
* * * 


Excuse the interruption. A cable 
just came in from a big European 
distributor who has heard about 
the new Continental-DeVaux . . 
One out of every eight American 
ears sold in the first seven months 
of 1932 was sold in export, accord- 
ing to the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce . . . Aus- 
tralia, which was buying 5 cars a 
month from us last year, is now 
buying 200 or more per month. . 
Chrysler, Hupp, Dodge, Stewart, 
Plymouth, Continental-DeVaux, De 
Soto, Graham Paige, and Reo are 
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on é6xport 


some of the 1932 automobile ad- 
vertisers in the American Exporter. 

Here’s a tip to agencies: one of 
the outstanding successes in cam- 
paigns in the American Exporter 
by a brand new exporter was 
placed against the advice of his 
agency which confused political 
generalities with export facts. 

So don’t take all the politicians 
and statesmen say about our for- 
eign trade and our foreign policy 
too seriously ... As domestic con- 
ditions go, so goes the export... 
As retail sales and carloadings in- 
crease, so do export sales . . . And 
import also ... All three operate 
in general on just about the same 
wave length by authority of nat- 
ural laws which few politicians un- 
derstand . . . The busiest major 
industry is textiles, yet more 
American cotton was exported in 
August than was bought by all 
American mills combined. 


*- * * 


One of the best known General 
Motors distributors in South Africa 
writes us that they are going to 
add radio to their activities .. . 
And from the same market comes 
a letter from the Duco distributors 
that they are going into the elec- 
tric sign business also . . . By the 
way, our Translation Bureau re- 
cently translated for the Du Ponts 
the first comprehensive treatise on 
explosives, their use, etc., ever pub- 
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lished in the Spanish language . . . 
And one of their customers in 
Chile just wrote that it is “a 
masterpiece of translation” . . . If 
you have anything from a postcard 
to an instruction book to translate, 
send it to us. 


* * * 


The above are extracts from a 
five page bulletin of the same title. 
If you can stand any more, just 
write us. 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 





In addition to advertising your products 
in every export market you obtain inval- 
uable service of sales information and 
counsel, bulletins of trade leads, assist- 
ance in securing distributing connections, 
credit reports, translations, lists. 





An Exhibit Like This Might Make 


Directors “See” Advertising 


Sinclair Stages Merchandising Program in Way That Enables It to Do 
Its Own Talking 


By Eldridge Peterson 


A* advertising manager who is 
not a speech maker and finds 
it difficult to get over to his direc- 
tors and other executives what he 
really wants to say when he ap- 
pears before them to present 
his case could learn some- 
thing from an advertising 
show the Sinclair Refining 
Company (Inc.) is putting 
on in its New York office. 

Several rooms have been 
set aside for the display, 
permitting a logical and 
orderly presentation. Al- 
though one of the main 
purposes of the exhibit is 
to get the executives of the 
company to visit it, this in- 
vitation has also been ex- 
tended to all employees and 
dealers through a memo- 
randum issued to depart- 
ment heads and to the dis- 
trict sales offices. 

Inasmuch as these visi- 
tors, for the most part, are 
not connected with adver- 
tising in any way, the dis- 
play has been created from 
the layman’s point of view. 
This is important because, 
in order to be effective, an 
exhibit such as this must 
present itself simply and 
understandably and not be- 
come confusing through the 
use of too many charts, 
graphs .and highly analyti- 
cal displays. 

Let’s make a layman’s 
tour of the exhibition rooms. 

As we enter, the first thing we 
see is a chart on which are listed 
all the classifications into which 
the Sinclair advertising dollar 
goes. 

To the layman who is accus- 
tomed to think of advertising prob- 
ably only in terms of the major 
media, it will be surprising, un- 
doubtedly, to learn of the numer- 


ous classifications which come un- 
der the head of advertising. 

As we move along we find the 
first unit devoted to radio. Photo- 
graphs of the Sinclair minstrels, 
actual letters received in response 


WHAT THE SINCLAIR 
ADVERTISING 


This Chart, Giving a Breck-Down of the Adver- 
tising Dollar, Introduces the Exhibit 


to the program and an explanation 
of the hook-up are part of this 
display. Especially interesting are 
four barrels loaded to the brim 
with the letters that have been re- 
ceived in response to a recent book- 
let offer. 

The next display is devoted t 
newspapers. Here we see a pie 
chart which shows that 30% cents 
out of every Sinclair advertising 
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dollar goes into this medium. Ex- 
amples of the newspaper adver- 
tisements are placed on a big board 
while a special presentation has 
been made of color pages in news- 
papers which Sinclair has been 
using quite extensively. 

On a table in front of this board 
is a feature which, those in charge 

the show say, has met with 
more interest than any other part 
of the exhibit. This is a presen- 
tation entitled “Six steps from 
idea to finished advertisement,” 
and shows the steps in creating an 
advertisement. 

This particular idea shows what 
is meant by adapting the exhibit 
to the lay mind. To the advertis- 
ing man himself the process of 
making an advertisement is noth- 
ing novel, but to the layman it pos- 
sesses a quality of interest and sat- 
isfies a certain curiosity as to how 
these things are done. 

Sinclair advertisements have 
been using figures of pre-historic 
monsters, and models of these are 
also on exhibition and have aroused 
much comment. 


Youth and B 


THe TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC 
CoMPANY 
DETROIT 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“Vale Jordan”’* was a fitting 
tribute to the old pen-master of 
the motor chiefs. 

Not only will “the memories of 
Ned Jordan’s advertising folicy 
linger on,” but I’m sure that all 
of us who have followed Jordan 
copy through to its fruition must 
admit its major influence on the 
entire business of selling. 

Jordan was ahead of his day in 
visioning the post-war reign of 
youth and beauty in the selling 
scheme. He merchandised the rage 
for color and speed in advance of 
his fellows. Later, other makers, 
to the greater advantage of their 
greater resources, caught the spirit 
of the spell he had cast over the 
call of the open road. 


*\n editorial in the September 29 is- 
sue of Printers’ INK. 
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Without further describing the 
exhibits for the other media, it 
will be evident how the exhibit 
works. Nowhere are there pre- 
sented any arguments for or 
against advertising or for any par- 
ticular medium. Everything pre- 
sented in the display is purely ex- 
pository with no advantage being 
taken of the occasion to spread any 
influential propaganda for advertis- 
ing itself. 

rhe advertising department has 
been very well pleased with results 
of the exhibit. The chairman of 
the board, the president and other 
executives have visited the display 
and have taken the visit as an op- 
portunity to ask questions and ac- 
quaint themselves with many fea- 
tures of the company’s advertising 
with which they previously had not 
been familiar. 

After this exhibit has been run 
in New York for several more 
weeks it will be shipped to other 
offices of the company at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, Tulsa 
and Atlanta where district sales of- 
ficers may view it. 


+ 


eauty in Copy 


I know of only two other writers 


whose genius for glorifying the 
automobile can be compared with 
Jordan’s. And their prestige had 
touched peak before Jordan hit his 
stride. 

Jordan copy is the matrix for 
the selling of pleasure before me- 
chanics. Its influence has ranged 
far beyond the industry he drama- 
tized. 

“Vale Jordan” is swell. But 
though the Jordan car is dead, its 
namesake is, I hope, far from the 
stage of obituary. May many years 
of happy vitality remain to the 
man, who above all men, captured 
the charm of youth for the benefit 
of a whole industry! 

That industry and others owe him 
much. As one copy writer to a 
greater, I hope he lives and ex- 
ercises his genius long enough to 
reap fresh rewards and heap more 
credit on the calling he so ably 
represents. 

FrANK J. Mooney. 





Advertising Golfers Elect 


* R. GOBLE, president of the 
* Stack-Goble Advertising 
Agency, has been elected president 
of the Western Advertising Golfers’ 
Association, Chicago. He succeeds 
S. Irving, 
president of the 
Irving-Cloud 
Publishing 
Company. 
Other new of- 
ficers are: H.G. 
Schuster, Chi- 
cago Daily 
Times, first 
i c e-president ; 
H. E. Cole, 
Crowell Pub- 
lishing Com- 
pany. second 
vic e-president ; 
S. R. Penfield, 
Curtis Publishing Company, secre- 
tary; and D. D. Sperry, Good 
Housekeeping, treasurer. Directors 
include: George R. Cain, C. B. 
Goes, H. W. Markward, H. K. 
Clark, George H. Hartman, R. W. 
Richardson, Lloyd Maxwell, C. D. 
Freeman and Mr. Irving. 
In the season’s final golf tourn- 


+> 
L. H. Perlman Dies 


Louis Henry Perlman, who, in the 
80’s, opened a New York office for the 
Charles H. Fuller Advertising Agency 
of Chicago, died in Flushing, N. Y., 
October 10. This was one of the first 
Eastern offices to be opened by a West- 
ern agency. 

In the early 90’s Mr. Perlman was 
associated with E. G. Rideout in pub- 
lishing the Big Four of Jersey City, the 
first mail-order papers to build a_circu- 
lation exceeding a million copies by the 
use of puzzles in advertising copy and 
spending nearly a million dollars to run 
the copy in daily and Sunday papers. 

Mr. Perlman later headed the Perlman 
Rim Corporation, retiring from active 
business in 1922. 


Acquires Interest in WODX 
Frederick I. Thompson, publisher of 
the Montgomery, Ala., Journal, has ac- 
quired a controlling interest in radio 
station WODX, Mobile. 


E. R. Goble 


Changes Name 
The Model Airplane News and Junior 


Mechanics, New York, has changed its 
name to the Universal Model Airplane 
News. 


ament, Paul E. Faust won the low 
gross prize. He tied with Joseph 
N. Morency who on a draw was 
awarded second prize. R. R. Rich- 
ardson and S. R. Penfield were 
first and second, respectively, for 
low net. 

George H. Hartman won the low 
gross prize for the eighteen-hole 
afternoon round. Jerry Jeran took 
second award. Jack Hayes and 
William H. Wilson were first and 
second prize winners for low net 
at eighteen holes. 

Lionel Bishop won the prize for 
low putts, with Stewart Cochran 
second. R. W. Richardson, D. Ash- 
ley and Joseph Barton were blind 
bogey winners. 

The winning low gross foursome 
was made up of Penfield, Hayes, 
Morency and C. E. Pritchard 
Curtis Harrison, Jeran, Schuster 
and Ashley were second. 

F. E. Crawford, R. H. Niece 
H. K. Clark and Wilson were 
members of the first low net four- 
some. Members of the second low 
net quartet were Wallace Patter- 
son, Graham Patterson, J. A 
Bender and Mr. Faust. 


. 
Controlled Circulation 
Group Meets 


At the first annual meeting of the 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., held 
in New York, it was voted to petition 
the State of New York to allow an 
increase in directors from twelve to 
eighteen. The following were elected to 
serve in the event the increase is 
granted: K. R. Dyke, Johns-Manville 
Corporation and William A. Wolff, 
Western Electric Company, New York; 
Walter Buchen, The Buchen Company, 
and Joseph M. Graffis, Golfdom, Chi- 
cago; W. J. Staab, Fuller, Smith & 
Ross, Cleveland. and M. B. Massol 
Oral Hygiene, Pittsburgh. 


- = . 
News Boys Group Organized 

The Newspaper Boys of America, Inc 
has been organized at Indianapolis, with 
George D. Knepper as president. 

The organization will promote the wel 
fare of boys engaged in carrier work - 
assist circulation departments in the 
training. 

Membership will be open to one daily 
newspaper in each town and city. A 
newspaper campaign will be conducted 
to create a higher public appreciation of 
news boys and the service they render 
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Another Plan Stubs Its Toe Against 
the Anti-Trust Laws 


Coal Producers Find That the Courts Cannot Repeal Acts of Congress 
Even Though an Industry May Be in a Deplorable State 


By E. B. Weiss 


HOPE springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast—and no hope more 
persistently than that centering 
around the possibility of developing 
a plan that will enable an industry 
to correct price abuses by concerted 
effort without bumping up against 
the anti-trust laws. 

Once again, however, that hope 
has been blasted; this time so thor- 
oughly and effectively that indus- 
try may finally come to a realiza- 
tion that relief from the anti-trust 
laws must come through Congress, 
for it will never come from the 
courts. 

On October 3, the United States 
District Court, for the Western 
District of Virginia, handed down 
a decision restraining Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., a coal-selling agency 
organized by 137 producers, from 
selling coal through a corporation 
empowered to fix prices. 

Appalachian Coals, Inc., was the 
brain child of outstanding authori- 
ties on the anti-trust laws. It was 
brought forth as the one plan that 
would successfully circumvent the 
stringent provisions of the legal 
concoctions of Mr. Sherman and 
Mr. Clayton. And, while the de- 
cision of the District Court is to 
be appealed, this latest effort to 
raise an industry, by co-operative 
effort, out of the mire and ruck of 
ruinous and relentless price compe- 
tition, for the time being lies quite 
prostrate and forlorn. 

The case was brought to court 
by the Government which charged 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., with vio- 
lation of Section Four of the Sher- 
man Act and which prayed for an 
injunction. Appalachian Coals pre- 
sented this defense: 

1. The defendant producers, 137 
in number, are engaged in the min- 
ing of bituminous coal in eight 
districts of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Kentucky. 
While they control a substantial 


part of the production of that terri- 
tory, they do not represent a 
monopolistic control. 

2. Conditions in the coal fields 
affected are frightful. Profits are 
unknown; wages have had to be 
kept at a low minimum level; no- 
body benefits from the situation 

3. The purpose of the sales 
agency is not to restrain trade, but 
to promote it. 

4. The plan does not involve 
limitation of production, but sim- 
ply operates to sell members’ pro- 
duction. 

5. Only wasteful and ruinous 
practices are to be eliminated. 


A Benefit to 
the Public 


6. The public will benefit through 
reduction of selling costs, more 
efficient and correct grading of 
coal, and scientific investigation 
leading to better use of coal. 

7. The industry will be better 
able to compete with oil and gas, 
etc., through financial ability t 
promote more effective selling and 
advertising campaigns. 

8. The only competition _ that 
would be eliminated would be the 
cut-throat kind. There would still 
remain competition between differ- 
ent grades of coal, and competition 
among the members even as t 
price, as the various producers -ar¢ 
permitted to bring pressure upon 
the sales organization to lower 
prices. 

9. The sales agency would be 
unable to fix the market price of 
coal because of the competition o! 
outside producers. 

10. Finally, that the sales agenc) 
in reality, is a separate corpora- 
tion, and not a combination of pro- 
ducers. It resembles the United 
States Steel Corporation and the 
International Harvester Company, 
both of which organizations were 
found, by the Supreme Court, not 
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to be operating in violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 

It will be seen that that is a pretty 
powerful case. But the District 
Court tore it open in this wise: 

1. The plan will necessarily 
eliminate competition as to price 
between the producers who are 
members of the organization. 

2. The prices at which the coal 
will be offered for sale will be 
fixed by the selling agency repre- 
senting 137 producers, controlling 
54 per cent of the coal produced in 
the territory covered, and control- 
ling a substantial part of the market 
in which they sell, inasmuch as the 
market for coal is limited by 
freight charges. 

3. Although the agency will not 
be able to fix market prices or es- 
tablish monopoly control in the 
markets in which it sells, the vol- 
ume of coal which it will handle 
is so great that the elimination of 
competition among those who pro- 
duce it, and the power to fix uni- 
form prices at which it will be 
offered for sale, must necessarily 
affect market prices. 

4. The whole plan is predicated 
upon the elimination of competition 
among the individual producers and 
attempts to eliminate competition, 
or to effect any other undue re- 
straint of trade, are condemned by 
the Sherman Act regardless of the 
form the attempts take. 

5. Agreements among indepen- 
dent producers, the purpose or ef- 
fect of which is to eliminate com- 
petition among themselves or fix 
common selling prices, unquestion- 
ably restrain trade and they are 
condemned as unreasonable re- 
straints because they tend toward 
the evil of monopoly control. 

Appalachian Coals, Inc., is 
»wned—that is the entire capital 
stock is owned—by the 137 pro- 
ducers. The capital stock is ap- 
portioned among them in propor- 
tion to their productive capacity. 
By contracts which the producers 
have executed with the agency, the 
latter is given the exclusive right 
not only to sell all the coal which 
they produce, but also to fix the 
rices at which same shall be sold. 
Orders obtained by the agency are 
to be apportioned among the 137 
producers if it is not possible to 
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sell the entire production. The 
agency is to receive a commission 
of 10 per cent for making sales 
and is to guarantee accounts. 

Thus, the agency does operate as 
a separate corporation. However, 
it is not to be confused with cor- 
porations like United States Steel 
or International Harvester for this 
reason: The latter two organiza- 
tions are the products of natural 
economic forces. There is no in- 
tention and no attempt to monopo- 
lize market control. There is no 
unreasonable attempt to restrain 
trade. There is no_ substantial 
danger of injury to the public. 
That they have grown large 
through natural process is proved 
by the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to dissolve them without 
injury to the public interest. “No 
method,” said the court, “of ‘un- 
scrambling eggs’ has as yet been 
discovered.” 

But combinations of independent 
producers, such as this, are not 
the result of a growth through nat- 
ural processes. They are artificial 
developments designed to limit the 
operation of natural law. They 
could easily be dissolved without 
injury to the public interest. 


The Group Controls a 
Large Market 


7. An exclusive selling agency 
would not be condemned in the 
absence of an actual intent to 
eliminate competition and affect 
prices, if it represented only a 
few producers and was without 
power to that end. But these 137 
producers control a substantial part 
of their territory’s production and 
their market’s sales. Where a num- 
ber of producers control a substan- 
tial part of the trade in a market, 
any agreement to eliminate com- 
petition among themselves or to fix 
uniform prices is, per se, unreason- 
able and contrary to the statute. 

Any court will sympathize 
with the plight of the coal indus- 
try. But a court has no option 
other than to declare the law as the 
court finds it. A court cannot re- 
peal acts of Congress or over-rule 
decisions of the Supreme Court 
interpreting those acts. Even if it 
be reasonable that such an organ- 
ization be permitted because of the 
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THE 
TOLEDO BLADE)” 


increases its 


leadership 


CIRCULATION 
(Six months ending September 30) 


BLADE . .125,138 Net Paid 
Second Paper. 69,968 Net Paid 


The BLADE'S lead over the Second paper— 
55,170, or 78%—is greater than ever in 
its history. 


During the past five years the Second paper 
has dropped from its peak circulation of 
97,208 (for the six months ending April, 
1927) to its present figure of 69,968— 
a Loss of 27,240. 


During the same period the BLADE has 
lost only 987. 
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’) ADVERTISING 
(First eight months of 1932) 


BLADE . . 5,563,445 lines 
Second Paper . 2,747,290 lines 


This represents a lead for the BLADE of 
102!2% as compared with a lead of 68.8% 
for the same period of last year. 


THE LATEST MILLINE RATE 


BLADE ... . . $2.63 
Second Paper . . . $3.14 


The TOLEDO BLADE reaches 96% of the homes 
in Toledo (A.B.C. City) 


PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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New York City 























condition of the industry, it does 
not follow that the courts may up- 
hold as reasonable, an agreement 
or combination which the statute 
condemns. 

Under the court’s decision a de- 
cree was entered enjoining Appa- 
lachian Coals, Inc., from proceed- 
ing further under its unlawiul 
combination. However, the court 
pointed out that the agency had 
not yet begun to operate. It was 


| organized early in the year 1932. 


But before putting the plan into 
operation, the agency called the at- 
tention of the Department of Jus- 
tice to what it proposed to do. 
Said the court: 

“Although for the reasons here- 
after stated, we think the plan 
violative of the Sherman Act, it is 
but due to the defendants to say that 
the evidence in the case clearly 


| shows that they have been acting 
fairly and openly, in an attempt to 


organize the coal industry and to 
relieve the deplorable conditions 
resulting from over-expansion, de- 
structive competition, wasteful 
trade practices and the inroads of 
competing industries.” 


Sloan Heads Legion Post 


Charles M. Sloan, president of the 
Charles M. Sloan Advertising Agency, 
was elected president of the Advertising 
Men’s Post of the American Legion, 
Chicago. 

Charles C. Greene, of Carroll Dean 
Murphy, Inc., was named first vice- 
commander; Oscar Rose was made second 
vice-commander; E. K. Smith, third vice 
commander; Jay Brown, adjutant; and 
Sheridan Winter, treasurer. 

New directors are William C. Bausch, 
John T. Evans, Edwin Felt, Robert Mell- 
ing, Jack Robertson and Carl Thorsen 


Gets Paint Account 
Tare & Wonson, Ltd., Gloucester, 
Mass., copper bottom paints, has ap 
pointed Chambers & Wiswell, Inc., Bos 
ton, to direct its advertising account 
Business papers and direct mail will be 


used. 


Akron Agency Appointed 

The Eclat Rubber Company, Cuya 
hoga Falls, Ohio, Ekla products, has 
appointed the Cline Advertising Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


With KFJI 
William D. Norvell, formerly mamge: 
of radio station KEX,. Portland, Oreg., 
has joined radio station KFJI, Klamat! 
Falls, Oreg. 
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t docs “Fred, Our Boss” 
or red, u O 
amen EAL sincerity in copy stands lieves the five-day week makes 
Ratute out in a welter of weasel happier workers, puts us in better 
~~ words and how many times there condition to render bright, snappy, 
Appa- is latent talent in an organization and cheerful service to our cus- 
neeed- which can produce such copy. tomers. And we sure agree with 
awful \ little mailing card from the him ! ; 
court Mills Novelty Company, maker of Starting September 3d, there- 
» had automatic merchandising machines, _ fore, our factory and office will be 
+ was seems to contain that priceless little closed every Saturday. 
1932 ingredient of sincerity. “Please help us, boys, to save 
» inte t seems that the president of this holiday for the whole year 
he at- the company made a decision round. Get those wires and that 
Fes. about the five-day week and the emergency business in by Friday 
» do card describes it in the following of each week. Wire us collect on 
; manner : all week-end business. Thank you 
here- P : for your co-operation and, what 
plan To Our CUSTOMERS: do you say, boys, three cheers for 
, it is “Fred, our boss, has just done Fred Mills! 
y that one of those things which makes as ee — 
learly him, in our eyes, ‘the rightest guy Tue Orrice GAN. 
icting on earth. He’s giving us Satur- In addition to its sincerity and 











ipt to days off, with full pay, so we can human qualities the little card 
nd to play golf, ride out in the country, packs quite a bit of real sell- 
itions entertain or otherwise have a swell ing talk into its small compass 
1, de- time over the week-end. He be- of space. 
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—“‘the paper that 
is England” 


IKE the ripples from a stone cast into a pool, 
the effect of advertising in “PUNCH” 


widens, widens, widens continually, covering 
the whole English-speaking world. “PUNCH” 
is not less important for opening world markets 
than for cultivating the British market. 


While the Guaranteed Net Sale of “PUNCH” 
is 125,000 copies weekly, the sending on of 
“PUNCH” from family to family and from 
country to country is a feature peculiar to 
“PUNCH” and invaluable to Advertisers 
_ therein. 

MARION JEAN LYON, Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH,” 

10, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
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Enlists Junior Size in Price Problem 


WO reasons underlie addition 
of a smaller price unit of 
Squibb’s toothpaste, advertising of 
which started last week. The new 
unit is being introduced to retail 
at the suggested price of 25 cents. 
First, Squibb aims to secure a 
share of dentifrice sales from 
those consumers who are not pur- 
chasers of its larger toothpaste 
tube and who never consider denti- 
frices that sell for more than 25 
cents. Second, if successful in 
securing voluntary support of deal- 
ers in selling the 25-cent tube at 
not less than 21 cents, dealers will 
be encouraged to raise their resale 
price on the larger 40-cent size so 
that they will not cut the price on 
this below 31 cents. 
A price of 31 to 33 cents assures 
the dealer a profit. Squibb’s move 
is to make it easier for him to sell 
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Pacific Agency Group Plans 
Three Meetings 


The Pacific Association of Advertising 
Agencies, which usually holds its annual 
convention during October, plans this 
year, instead, to _ a series of three 
regional meetings. One will be held in 
Southern California, one in San Fran- 
cisco and another in the Northwest. The 
San Francisco meeting will be the of- 
ficial business session. 


McCann-Erickson Directs 
Humble Oil Account 


A report that the Humble Oil Refin- 
ing Company, Houston, Texas, had 
changed agencies is in error. This ac- 
count continues to be directed by Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc. 


Gets Hosiery Account 


The Glidden, Hyde Company, Boston, 
Tripletoe hosiery, has appointed Cham- 
bers & Wiswell, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Plans 
call for use of newspapers and radio. 


Gage Joins Archer A. King 


Leslie R. Gage, formerly Western 
advertising manager of College Humor, 
is now associated with Archer A. King, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, Chicago. 


Moves to Memphis 
Arkansas Dailies, Inc., has moved its 
headquarters from Little Rock to Mem- 
phis. 


+ 
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to buyers in a lower price level, 
pointing out to him that he can 
also serve his trade by promoting 
the larger size with advantages of 
economy to his customers and w 
no loss in profit to himself. 

Squibb is also telling dealers thiz 
they lose the benefits which 
stand to gain from its advertisii 
effort, when dealer competit 
forces sale of a product at pri 
stripped of a profit. 

Newspaper advertising on 
new size will appear in a 
of more than 100 papers. F 
pages on Squibb’s toothpaste 
fifteen magazines will include a 
bull’s-eye feature on the new size. 

Work on distribution is under 
way. As soon as this is completed, 
counter and window displays will 
tie-in with the introductory pro- 
gram. 

— 


New Paper in Mobile 


The Mobile, Ala., Times is a new 
afternoon and Sunday newspaper which 
began publication October 10. Martin 
Anderson is president and incipal 
stockholder. Barney Sheridan, ormerly 
managing editor of the Mobile Register 
and News Item, now consolidated with 
the Mobile Press, is vice-president and 
managing editor. John Stuardi is 
secretary and treasurer and circulation 
manager. Burke, Kuipers, Mahoney & 
Payne, Inc., will represent the Times. 


With Swenson Agency 
John Feinstein, formerly secretary of 
Nelson Chesman & Company at St 
Louis, will be manager of an_ office 
wong opened in that city by the Hilmer 
Swenson Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. 


Has Chick Hatchery Account 


The Must Hatch Incubator Company, 
Inc., Petaluma, Calif., has appointed the 
San Francisco office of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Dorrance on Guaranty Board 

Arthur C. Dorrance, president of the 
Campbell Soup Company, has been 
elected a director of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York. 


Lamp Account to Evans 
_ The Mantle Lamp Company of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, has placed its advertising 
account with Evans Associates, Inc., of 
that city. 
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Medical Body Approves 
Advertising 


“PAID advertising should be 
recognized by the Illinois State 
Medical Society as an ethical me- 

for use by medical societies 
as a means of education.” Thus 
reported a committee, after a year’s 
survey, to the Council of that 
society. 

\dvertising campaigns carried 
on for the purpose of educating 
the public in health matters were 
analyzed, both as to method and 
results. These included campaigns 
promoted by medical societies, pub- 
lic health associations and business 
organizations, such as the life in- 
surance companies and pharma- 
ceutical houses. There were meet- 
ings with publishers. There were 

iferences with advertising agents. 
There was also a study of medical 
ethics in regard to advertising. 


The committee found that where 
health advertising was based upon 
clearly defined and specific objec- 
tives it had succeeded. Failures in 
this type of advertising have been 
the result of unintelligent advertis- 
ing technique. The committee 
recommended : 

“If a county medical society 
should undertake an advertising 
campaign, it should do so only 
after the objectives to be obtained 
are well understood. It should 
consult advertising experts in the 
preparation of its copy. To do 
otherwise would be equivalent on 
the part of the doctor to self- 
medication by the laity.” 


With Los Angeles “Times 
J. J. Bennett, formerly with the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, is now with the Los 
Angeles Times. 
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Association Advertising Will Be 
on Sounder Basis 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep States OF AMERICA 
Wasuincton, D. C. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Printers’ Ink Publications have 
contained a number of articles relating 
to the work of trade associations which 
have, as you know, been of considerable 
interest to trade association executives. 
lf reprints are not available, I should 
appreciate it if you would furnish me 
with a list of references to such articles. 

Puitie P. Gort, 
Manager, 
Association Department. 


Ginc * January, 1929, nearly 200 
alia relating to trade asso- 
ciation activities have appeared in 
the Printers’ INK Publications. Co- 
operative advertising campaigns 
and methods were the subjects of 
104 of these articles. In addition, 
there have been thirty-nine dealing 
specifically with the co-operative 
advertising and marketing of food 
products. 

There were also more than fifty 
articles dealing with the general 
trade association activities, such as 
management problems. 

Reprints of these articles have 
not been made. However, reference 
reports listing the titles of these 
articles and dates of issues are 
available. 

As business gets ready to swing 
into 1933, there is a renewed in- 
terest in the whole trade associa- 
tion movement. Many associations 
which, for lack of funds, have been 
more or less somnolent during the 
last two years, are becoming inter- 


os 
With “American Builder” 


L. R. Putnam, for fifteen years mer- 
chandising counsel of the Southern Pine 
Association, has been elected a_ vice- 
president of the American Builder Pub- 
lishing Corporation, Chicago. He will act 
as marketing editor and merchandising 
counsel of the American Builder and 
Building Age. 


Wilson Heads Copeland 


William R. Wilson, chairman of the 
board of Copeland Products, has been 
made president of that organization and 
will assume active management. He 
succeeds Louis Ruthenburg, who has 
resigned as president and director. 


Trade 


ested in the possibilities of co- 
operative advertising while others 
which have been doing splendid 
work quietly are considering ex- 
tending this work into the field of 
advertising. 

The decade between 1920 and 
1930 saw the inception of many co- 
operative campaigns. A number of 
these were eminently successful 
while others were rank failures. 
Wise association executives are go- 
ing over the successes and the fail- 
ures and subjecting them to a close 
analysis. As a result during the 
next renaissance of co-operative 
advertising, the whole movement 
will be on a much sounder basis. 

Co-operative advertising is par- 
ticularly attractive at the present 
time because it offers groups of 
manufacturers who _ individually 
are unable to advertise to any great 
extent the opportunity, with the 
addition of comparatively small 
sums of money when considered 
individually, to do an effective ad- 
vertising job for their industries. 

It is safe to predict that these 
campaigns will be on a sound finan- 
cial basis and not subject to the 
dangers that come with high-pres- 
sure money raising schemes. 

The successful campaigns will 
not be indefinite but wherever pos- 
sible will endeavor to build accep- 
tance for a brand or seal denoting 
that certain quality products ema- 
nate from the association members. 
—|[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ . 
Walter Jackson Elected 


Walter Jackson, advertising manager 
of the Grain Dealers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, was elected chairman 
of the Mutual Insurance Advertising 
Conference at a recent meeting at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He succeeds Martin P 
Luthy, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company. 


Joins Rochester Paper 


Harold Schulze, recently with the 
Patent Cereals Company, Geneva, N. Y., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of The News This Week, Rochester, 
N. Y. He was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
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In the Rich Community of Vermont 


g ears for 


every 10 families 


N Vermont there are 91,- 

388 families, and 79,689 
cars. There are 5,169 Retail 
stores, and the volume of 
retail sales reaches $152,- 
074,734. 

Evidently Vermonters have 
money and spend it. 


But Vermonters can spend 
more for advertised goods 
even though their incomes 
average less than that of the 
city dwellers; for rent alone 
does not eat up so much of 
their incomes. They are fre- 
quently property owners 
(permanent buyers). And, 
furthermore, the cost of their 
entertainment is much less 
than that in the city. 


In another way they are 
more profitable to you. They 
are usually loyal buyers. If 
they buy your product once 
and find it as represented, 
they are apt to buy it again 
and again, accepting no sub- 


stitutes. The real profits, as 
you know, are in the re- 
orders; and here your resell- 
ing costs are at minimum. 
(Please compare with selling 
costs in city markets.) 


But in still another way 
they lower your selling costs. 
To them a thorough reading 
of home newspapers is al- 
most a religion. And natur- 
ally, for outside papers carry 
little news about these peo- 
ple. As a result, you can eco- 
nomically reach and sell the 
whole State as a unit through 
the 6 home papers—the Ver- 
mont Allied Dailies. 


If larger sales and lower 
costs such as these look good 
to you, we suggest that you 
investigate this market. Any 
paper below will be glad to 
furnish you with adequate in- 
formation to help you deter- 
mine whether your product 
can be sold more profitably 
in Vermont. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Rutland Herald - Barre Times + St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 


Brattleboro Reformer 


Burlington Free Press 


Bennington Banner 





Larger Campaign for Pepperell 


NEW campaign for Lady 
i Pepperell sheets and pillow 
cases and the many garments 
labeled with the Pepperell name 
starts this month. Five magazines 
will carry the major campaign. In 
addition a_ special campaign will 
run in one magazine on _ crib 
blankets. 

In announcing this to the trade 
the company says of the first ad- 
Vv ertisement : 

“It is an effort to influence these 
people who read the magazine to 
understand why the Pepperell label 


+ 
Form Newspaper Group 


The Golden Circle Group has been 
formed by the four daily newspapers 
published on the San Francisco Penin- 
sula for the purpose of merchandising 
co-operation. Members of the group are: 
Palo Alto Times, San Mateo Times, 
Redwood City Tribune and Burlingame 
Advance-Star. A. W. Stypes, vice-pres- 
ident of the M. C. Mogensen Company, 
publishers’ representatives, is executive 
secretary of the group. 


means value. The advertisement js 
an influence on the minds of these 
nearly 2,000,000 readers. It is an 
influence that changes their minds 
on Pepperell products. And these 
same minds, not merely people, are 
the minds that come into your store 
and buy merchandise.” 

F. L. Cheever, Jr., of the sales 
development department, tells 
Printers’ INK that the number of 
magazines to be used is larger than 
last year and the total space to be 
employed also exceeds the previous 
campaign. 


+ 
Dippy Wins Story Cup 


Robert H. Dippy, winning the golf 
tournament, was awarded permanent 
possession of the Howard C. Story cup 
at the annual fall outing of the Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, held recently 
at Oreland, Pa. The Bartley J. Doyle 
cup was won by M. E. Goldman. 

In the tennis match Sylvan Hofheimer 
defeated Merle Schaff. Quoits honors 
were carried off by Frederick Reybold 
and George Gundling. 
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Faithorn COMPLETE SERVICE consists of — 


AT 
FAITHORN 


(1) Ad-Setting, (2) Engraving and (3) 
Printing —all under one roof. Now— 
USE IT! You can't lose. Why send cuts to 


* one house—ads to another many blocks 
away—and then give your printing to 


FINEST ENGRAVING 
FINEST TYPOGRAPHY 


a firm even farther distant? Save Time, 
Trouble and Money by having Faithorn 


do ALL THREE. Exceptionally well fitted to 


FINEST PRINTING 


You can use one or all— 
just as you wish, but all 


submit ideas, write copy, make sketches 
and typographic layouts. Try us soon! 


FAITHORN CORPORATION 





are here, ready to serve 
you... Speed, economy 


Ad-Setters - Engravers - Printers 





and satisfaction assured. 


504 Sherman St.,Chicago Phone Wab. 7820 
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Did Ruskin Say It? 


THE Reais Press 
ORANGE, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Is it possible for you to advise us 
the name of the author of the following 
quotation, and also the work from which 
this quotation was taken? 

“There is hardly anything in the world 
that some man cannot make a little 
worse and sell a little cheaper, and the 
people who consider price only are this 
man’s lawful prey.” 

Tue CHRONICLE Press. 


LTHOUGH diligent search of 
{1 text and reference books fails 
to disclose this quotation and its 
author, we have heard it credited 
many times to John Ruskin. The 
statement as we know it reads: 

“There is scarcely anything in 
this world that some man cannot 
make a little worse and sell a little 
cheaper, and the buyers who con- 
sider price only are this man’s 
lawful prey.” 

Is there anyone in the Print- 
ers’ INK audience who can state 
exactly when, where and by whom 
this philosophism was made?— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Society of Sales Executives 
Elects 


T. F. James, vice-president in charge 
? sales of the Brown Shoe Company, 

Louis, has been elected chairman of 
the American Society of Sales Execu- 
tives. 

F. P. Valentine, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has been made secretary, 
and D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
treasurer. 

The executive committee includes: 
Champe S. Andrews, National Folding 
Box Co.; H. W. Hoover, The Hoover 
Company; Arthur C. Port, P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co.; and C K. Woodbridge, 
\rbuckle Brothers. 


Boucheron Honored 


Pierre Boucheron, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the RCA 
Victor Company, Camden, N. J., has 
been promoted from Lieutenant to the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander in the 
United States Naval Reserve. 


“Business Methods” 
James R. Hayes, formerly with Busi- 


Joins 


ness Administration, New York, has 
joined the advertising staff of Business 
Methods, published by the McGraw-Hill 
Publi hing Company, New York. 
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ike the clock, 
which serves 
the public 
while adver- 
tising the 
merchants’ business, 
good photo-engravings 
perform double duty. 
They reproduce graph- 
ically your package, 
product or dramatized 
sales points and they 
enable you to broadcast 
those reproductions a 


thousand-fold with no 
loss of effectiveness. Use 
Gatchel & Manning half- 
tones, line plates and color 
plates—they have proved 
their worth for 43 years. 





GATCHEL & 
MANN ING. 


Photo-Engravers 


W. Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Critics such as 
Rediscovers Stuart Chase and 
a score of other 


Advertising writers and econ- 
omists who have attacked adver- 
tising as an economic waste are 
put in rather a peculiar position by 
some recent news from Russia. 

Here is a country which is said 
by its friends to be showing the 
world how to get down to funda- 
mentals, how to rebuild a civiliza- 
tion on a sounder, better - basis, 
where private profits will not cor- 
rupt or advertised brands lead peo- 
ple to spend money for name, 
reputation or package. Under this 
system so earnestly recommended 
as a cure for all capitalistic evils, 
any such foolish waste as advertis- 
ing would be unthinkable. 

Yet the facts in their usual curi- 
ous way have dealt a blow to 
theorists. 

After many years of selling 
merchandise in bulk, unbranded, at 
rock bottom prices, the Central 


Soviet 


INK 


Committee of the Communist party 
at a four-day meeting which ended 
October 1, adopted severa! resoly- 
tions designed to protect quality 
It seems that some of the products 
with no marks on them have not 
been so satisfactory to their users: 
the food products have been in. 
ferior, even dangerous. Other mer- 
chandise has worn out quickly, 
proved shoddy. 

So one resolution, according to 
a Moscow Associated Press de- 
spatch, gives orders that call for 
“the introduction of labels for all 
manufactured goods to improve 
their quality.” 

At about the same time this 
resolution was being passed, Am- 
torg, Russia’s American purchas- 
ing agent, was applying for regis- 
tration of “Solnic” in the United 
States Patent Office as a trade- 
mark for insecticide. According t 
officials of Amtorg, the brand will 
be given aggressive sales promotion 
next year in this country. 

These two related incidents 
prove that advertising is a far 
hardier plant than even some of 
its friends believed. It is based 
upon the intensely human and 
fundamental motive of pride in 
craftsmanship and the total loss of 
that pride when there is no mark 
or label to identify the maker oi 
the product. 

Loss of pride due to loss of 
identity leads to unreliable, harm- 
ful merchandise. 

If advertising didn’t exist here 
is a place where it would have t 
be invented. 

The Soviet has proved this by 
trying to get along without it 
finding it necessary to go back t 
its principles after a term of un- 
successful years. 


Blind Elsewhere in this 
issue of PRINT 


Justice eee te 
ERS’ INK is ut- 


folded the rather tragic story of 
Appalachian Coals, Inc.—a sales 
agency of 137 bituminous coal pro- 
ducers who wanted court sanc- 
tion for an agreement to end cer- 
tain crude, wasteful and ruinous 
marketing practices. 

But the Federal Court to which 
it presented its case had this to 
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say: “We have no option but to 
declare the law as we find it. We 
cannot repeal acts of Congress.” 

The court freely admitted, 
though, that what the coal oper- 
ators want to do would be economi- 
cally proper—also beneficial not only 
to themselves but to the public. 

Thus hoi pollot are made the 
victims of sluggish minded poli- 
ticians who seem to think that any 
law bedeviling or badgering busi- 
ness must necessarily redound to 
the public good. And this is not 
the only instance either. 

One promising element, at that, 
is the apparent rising conviction on 
the part of courts that the anti- 
trust laws—which are usually 
applied with a fanatical severity 
second only to the attempted en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act— 
are defeating the very purpose for 
which they were designed. 

This ought to encourage and 
embolden business men to be more 
emphatic in their demands that 
these laws be liberalized—to play 
a little practical politics if neces- 
sary to gain that end. 

If justice is going to continue 
to be blind, there ought to be 
closer attention to having statutes 
governing business made right in 
the first place. And those that are 
not right should be fixed. 

Business has a real story to tell. 
But the telling thus far has been 
lamentably weak. 


Space at What would cer- 
tain crusading 


Retail Is advertisers think 

orth More if, instead of the 
further decrease in space rates for 
which they are so vigorously con- 
—s those rates should actually 
be boosted ? 

It is in no spirit of levity and 
with no inclination to poke fun at 
this important issue that we ask 
the question. On the contrary, we 
advance it as something that con- 
ceivably might pass out of the talk 
Stage 

There is considerable reason to 
believe, for example, that many 
magazines are going to have to get 
a higher basic rate ner page or per 
line per thousand if they are to con- 
tinue publication. 
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The cause of this is not essen- 
tially in the size of present rates. 
It is rather a case of a crisis hav- 
ing been produced because adver- 
tisers are now insisting on buying 
at retail something that is pro- 
duced to sell at wholesale. 

Or, to put it another way in 
case a translation or a diagram is 
necessary to clarify the point, 
many national advertisers are fail- 
ing or refusing to make advance 
commitments for space; they in- 
sist on buying it as they think they 
need it just as a person goes into 
a grocery store to purchase a loaf 
of bread or a can of beans. 

The magazine publisher thus en- 
counters a pretty dilemma. He 
has to arrange in advance for 
paper, printing and other services 
and commodities ; there is no hand- 
to-mouth over-the-counter buying 
for him. 

If he cannot look ahead for a 
reasonable time and have a fairly 
accurate idea of how large or how 
small his paper is going to be, his 
production cost will inevitably be 
artificially high. His business is 
necessarily wholesale and his pro- 
duction must be the same. 

If he has to sell his space over 
the counter, issue by issue so t» 
speak, he is bound to ask for a 
higher rate—that is, if he wants to 
continue eating regularly. 

All along the various stages of 
this rate controversy, Printers’ 
InK has declared that what an 
individual publication charged for 
space was something for that pub- 
lication to work out with its ad- 
vertisers by itself without refer- 
ence to what other publications 
charged. We have argued con- 
sistently against the attempted ap- 
plication of any general agreement 
or practice. 

But this wholesale-retail propo- 
sition has universal application 
and is something that advertisers 
should consider in their own in- 
terest no matter how little they 
may care about whether the maga- 
zine publisher makes a living. 

While banging away at present 
rate schedules some advertisers are 
persistently buying space in such a 
way as to point to higher rates in- 
stead of the lower ones they seek. 
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We do not believe that such ad- 
vertisers realize the absurd in- 
congruity of their position. They 
have the same fight on with their 
own customers—retailers who buy 
little dabs of merchandise in mar- 
ket baskets, so to speak, and then 
expect wholesale prices. 

The publisher of a magazine 
and the producer of a piece of 
merchandise to sell in a store are 
both manufacturers of commodi- 
ties; precisely the same economic 
rules apply to each. 


Agency A prominent ad- 
vertising agent 

Ethics wrote this edi- 
torial—although when he dictated 
it he thought it was only a letter 
to a member of our editorial staff : 

“Every aspect of the advertising 
business will always have specu- 
lative elements in it. It could not 
thrive if that element was not the 
dynamo behind every effort. I do 
not mean speculative in the sense 
that one considers speculation in a 
game of chance. 

“Speculation is an element of 
natural life. It is fundamentally 
sound. It is the germ of evolution 
—the forward movement of all 
things. 

“In the operation of this busi- 
ness, we work on the principle that 
we know our place in the scheme 
of things. We have personal and 
corporate ethics. We look to our 
calling as something of high pro- 
fessional character. We don’t go 
out and ring door-bells, nor chase 
any ambulances. We don’t look at 
wrecks of either an advertiser’s 
business or an agency’s business as 
an opportunity for us to jump 
aboard a noisy truck with a fire- 
man’s helmet and go to some place 
of trouble and look for ‘crumbs.’ 

“Advertising agents who are 
governed by real principles of busi- 
ness understanding and manage- 
ment do not spend their money 
recklessly, looking for business or 
boring into places where they have 
no reason to enter. They believe 
they are counsellors and have a 
responsibility in this character to 
maintain, and they don’t misprac- 
tice. 

“There is a tendency, generally, 
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to make too many plans to reform 
the majority. It is the character 
of the individual who is living yp 
to his ideals that counts most, and 
if you have a lot of shysters to- 
gether, you cannot reform them 
Their instincts are just like the 
ambulance chaser’s. 

“The best thing to do is to let 
them alone. They will scatter or 
will run into jait or into bank. 
ruptcy.” 


Maybe it’s a bit 
Hogs and indecent for us 


Cattle to be bringing up 

Again the subject s 
much. But when we hear the hard 
luck stories that are blamed ont 
the corn belt and are reminded of 
the prices of corn and wheat, we 
are always tempted to talk about 
cattle and hogs. 

And we guess we'll just yield to 
the temptation once more—that 
much anyway. 

From a bulletin issued by The 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies of Chi- 
cago we quote as follows: 

“Seldom has there been a time 
when more money was being made 
on cattle than right now, at least i in 
pioportion to the investment.” 

There was an enormous crop oi 
corn raised this year with the re- 
sult that it can be bought for 
around 20 cents a bushel. Surely 
nothing to brag about there. But 
when the corn is fed to cattle it 
brings a dollar or more per bushel 

According to the Farm Belt 
Dailies the profit on corn alone 
gained from a single carload of 
cattle runs as high as $1,000. 

Hogs are not paying quite as 
much for corn as are cattle just 
now—around 40 cents a_ buslhiel. 
But this is better than 20 cents 

Advertisers who give cattle and 
hogs their proper place and worry 
less about corn are going to make 
the best headway in the farm 
market. 


Additional Duties for 
Eric Hodges 


Eric Hodges, formerly promotion man- 


ager of Redbook, New York, is now 
promotion manager of that magazine, 
McCall’s and Blue Book, all published by 
the McCall Company. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


100? por ated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


IN OUR OPINION, the in- 
terests of a new client 
would not be best served 
if we at once had to re- 
cruit personnel and train 
them in Newell-Emmett 
methods. 

Here the high ratio of 
workers per account forms 


a ‘‘creative reserve,” as- 


suring to the new client 


the work of veterans for 
the important initial think- 


ing on his account. 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES Pages Lines 


Universal Model Airplane 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Screen Romances 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES Screenland 
College Humor 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own Hunting & Fishing 
advertising) Picture Play 


Pages Lines 
Be q e a ? is ? > 9 
Tow n & ( ountry (2 is.) .. 42 28,248 Game & Gossip 
Country Life . 33 22,304 
“ New Outlook 
Fortune i sailodlar oc ohana, aa 21,488 
The Spur ee 21,406 
Cosmopolitan wen 20,612 
House & Garden ......... 3: 20,598 
N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 4: 27,349 : 
: Sept. issues) 
Motor Boating . 43 18,630 - ny 
The American Magazine 18,283 Judge (1 Sept. issue) 
etek Hie — aan cage The Scholastic (1 Sept. is.) 
Vanity Fair 14,909 
N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 27 16,963 
Nation’s Business 3: 14,203 
The Sportsman ... ood 13,335 
Motion Picture .......... 13,132 
Better Homes & Gardens 2 13,024 
Movie Classic .... 2 12,369 
P Mechanics es 2,292 : 
opular fechanic : 12,29 cies Siereers 
Reet Eile 2... Bias 11,740 . 
Rotarian 
Eee aa 11,736 The 
Polo : geen 11,004 


Modern Living 

Life 

American Golfer : 
Magazine of Wall Street (2 


Nature Magazine 

Real Detective 

Scientific American 

Elks Magazine 

True Detective Mysteries 
Young Men 

Current History 


Lion 
American Forests 
Munsey Combination 


Arts & Decoration ....... 10,836 
The Instructor Magazine. . 10,767 Site Sok 


Physical Culture ao ae 10,557 
Popular Science Monthly... 2: 10,525 
Review of Reviews and 

World’s Work 10,354 
The Chicagoan (Sep:.) ... 15 10,066 
Harpers Magazine . 9,912 


Street & Smith’s Big Seven 
Group 

Newsstand Group 

National’ Republic 

Blue Book 


~" a Street & Smith Combination 
Field & Stream .......... 2: 9,747 " de 
St. Nicholas 


Extension Magazine ...... 9,608 
House Beautiful ......... 9,207 
National Sportsman . 8,728 
Open Road for Boys ..... 2 8,658 
American Boy 3 8,527 Vogue (2 issues) 
Home & Field { 8,261 Harper’s Bazaar 
Christian Herald 8,113 Woman’s Home Companion 69 
American Home 3 8,106 Good Housekeeping 

N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 10,002 Ladies’ Home Journal 
American Rifleman 7,847 McCall’s 
Atlantic Monthly 3 7,615 Delineator 
The Grade Teacher 7,555 True Story 
Dream World 7,438 Pictorial Review 
Forbes (2 Sept. issues) 7,411 Photoplay 
American Legion Monthly 7,316 The Parents’ Magazine 
Radio News 7,304 Tower Magazines 
Screen Book 6,844 Household Magazine 
Scribner’s 6,754 Modern Magazines 
Silver Screen 6,647 Farmer’s Wife 
Outdoor Life 6,571 Holland’s 
True Confessions 6,547 Woman’s World .... 
Sunset 6,185 True Romances 

6,149 Junior League Magazine.. 


eww wVMAaannnns 
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ages Lines 
6,054 
6,006 n Girl 
5,973 

5,925 Junior Home 
5,897 


Magazine ... 
ger of Sacred Heart 
Martin’s Book 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

(September Issues) 
Pages 

(2 issues) 
(anadian Home Journal 
Western Home Monthly 

The Chatelaine 

an. Homes & Gardens 
The Canadian Magazine .. 
ree of the Nation 


SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 
September 3-7 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 31 
Collier’ 

New 


Business Week 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 

The Nation 
New Republic 


September 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
American Weekly 
New Yorker 
( ‘ lly 


Pages 
43 


iness Week 
Digest 


Bus 
Literary 
Liberty 
New Republic 
The Nation 


September 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
American Weekly 


iness Week 
e Nation 
New Republic 


September 22-28 
Saturday Evening 
American Weekly 
New Yorker 
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Lines 
4,633 
4,476 
3,832 
2,699 
2,128 
1,829 
1,071 


Lines 
20,910 
9,769 
9,548 
9,229 
6,786 
5,091 
3,073 
2,871 
1,400 
725 
Lines 
29,100 
14,538 
14,499 
12,661 
10,372 
4,933 
4,392 
2,860 
1,320 
1,000 


Lines 
36,634 
19,051 
14,408 
11,666 
11,277 
8,505 
6,170 
3,045 
1,500 
942 


Lines 

25,478 
15,308 
13,903 
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Lines 
11,333 
10,207 
10,007 
4,709 

3,603 

2,150 

945 


Pages 
Collier’s an ae 
PS sickwkehadhesned ee 2 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 
Business Week 
New Republic 


Totals for September 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
American Weekly 
New Yorker 
Collier's 
Time 
Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 
The Nation 
New Republic 


Pages Lines 
165 112,122 
55,683 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 


. Vogue (2 issues) 

. Harper’s Bazaar 

. Woman’s Home Comp. 69 
. Good Housekeeping .108 


1 65,348 
2 

3 

4 

5. Ladies’ Home Journal... 68 

6 

7 

8 


54,690 
46,961 
46,543 
46,083 
40,743 
32,147 
28,248 
25,466 
24,280 
22,500 
22,304 
22,234 
21,488 
21,406 
20,612 
20,598 
19,315 
18,630 
18,300 
18,283 


. McCall’s 
. Maclean’s (2 Sept. is.) 46 
. Town & Country (2 is.) 42 
. Delineator 
10. Mayfair (Sept.) 
11. Can. Ho. Jour. (Sept.) ; 
12. Country Life ......... J 
13. True Story 
14. Fortune 
15. The Spur 
16. Cosmopolitan 
17. House & Garden 
18. West. Home Mo. (Sept.) 
19. Motor Boating 
20. The Chatelaine (Sept.) 
21. The American Magazine 
22. Pictorial Review 
. Photoplay 
24. Vanity Fair .......... 
25. Nation’s Business 


MacDonald with WLS 
Donald I. MacDonald, who has been 
connected with advertising agencies at 
New York and Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed office manager and contact man 
for advertising agencies by WLS, Chi- 
cago. 


Joins Metropolitan Agency 

M. . Cappiello, formerly with 
W. H. ii. Hull & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has joined the 
Metropolitan Advertising Company, of 
that city, as an account executive. 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF OCTOBER ADVERTISING 


1932 1931 1930 1929 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Town & Country (2 issues).... 28,248 55,575 83,170 117,776 
House & Garden 20,598 52,400 J 106,662 
Country Life 22,304 36,872 ,02 87,349 
Maclean’s (2 Sept. issues) . 40,327 73 58,186 
Arts & Decoration ¥ 75,558 
Vanity Fair ; 33, 5,283 69,306 
Nation’s Business 
House Beautiful 
Cosmopolitan 
The American Magazine 
American Home 
Popular Mechanics 
Forbes (2 Sept. issues) 
Extension Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens ... 
Popular Science Monthly 
Review of Reviews & World’s Work 
Harpers Magazine 
Redbook 
Field & Stream ... 
Christian Herald 
Physical Culture .. 
Motion Picture 
Atlantic Monthly 
Life 
Boys’ 
American Boy .... 
Forum 
National Sportsman 
True Detective Mysteries 
Scribner’s 
Outdoor Life 
Open Road for Boys ... 
New Outlook 
Sunset 
Screenland 
American Mercury 
Scientific American rene tdihe 
Munsey Combination ........... 3,360 
St. Nicholas 3,629 


I  cccthienkdecbaenibedte badd 425,951 717,118 1,072, 026 1,332,383 3,547,478 
*Smaller Page Size. tFour Oct. Issues. {Five Oct. Issues. tLarger Page size 


wousr MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 48 98,242 109,370 160,308 
Harper’s Bazaar $3" $90 75,567 
Ladies’ Home Journal . 46,083 81,302 
Good Housekeeping % 46,543 61,799 
Woman’s Home Companion A; 46,961 56,479 
McCall’s . 40,743 54,376 
Pictorial Review ee SD 36,946 
Delineator 25,466 
True Story 22,234 
Canadian Home Journal (Sept.).. 22,500 
Photoplay 15,197 
The Chatelaine (Sept.) ........ 18,300 19, 467 
The Parents’ Magazine .... . .13,287 16,907 
Household Magazine ...... . *11,428 15,010 
Woman’s World ae 7,926 13,669 
True Romances ae 7,437 11,293 
Needlecraft 47 5,888 
American Girl 3,832 6,214 


470,534 668,090 784,967 889,898 


ine Now o* 


oo mt Be en 
WNSNANAW 


Win Na Do co Din 
ROAHNUVOMNe UGH O 
UNNOWRDONDAKwoOmWuNn 


7, 
5, 
4 
5 
1 
2 
8 
110 
7 
9, 
7 
6 
4, 
2, 
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WEEKL “= (4 September Issues) 


Saturday Evening Post 112,122 210,598 280,783 350,551 
{ 81,082 , 113,391 


New Yorker 
Collier’s oaeke le, ee 80,226 37 91,064 
Time 41,474 66,596 $88,878 
American Weekly 55,683 71,852 s 180,844 
Literary Digest ...... . aaa 30,700 v 67,899 
Liberty 16,610 22,058 39,636 41,436 


Totals ... eeeeeeceeeseeces 349,264 563,112 712,260 834,063 2,458,699 


tFive Issues. 
Grand Totals 1,245,749 1,948,320 2,569,253 3,056,344 8,819,666 








9,49) 
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age size 
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ent. Treas. 


pace salesmen are not in 
he habit of contacting Gent. 
reas. Yet the guardian of 
he strong box has a power- 
ul voice in the advertising 
f many companies. It is 
is interest in advertising 
nd selling that accounts for 
99 Printers’ INK WEEKLY 
ubscriptions addressed per- 
mally to secretaries and 
reasurers and 707 MONTHLY 
ubscriptions, similarly ad- 
ressed. Also, hundreds of 
ompany subscriptions are 


outed to these executives. 


INK 


Notable Subscribers 


A partial list of presidents and 
board chairmen who have per- 
sonal subscriptions to the Print- 
ERS’ INK Publications. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the subscrip- 
tion in each case is to both pub- 
lications. A star after a name 
indicates a board chairman. All 
others are presidents. 


R. W. Woodruff (Monthly), Coca-Cola 
Frank C. Lowry, National Biscuit Co. 
Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker Sales Corp. 
E. B. Ford (Monthly), Ford Motor Co. 
M. H. Baker, oy Gypsum Co. 
Bowman Gray,* » To- 
bacco Co. 
Charles A. Cannon, Cannon Mills, Inc. 
F. A. Countway, Lever Brothers 
Lessing J. Rosenwald,* Sears-Roebuck 
W. P. Kenney (Weekly), Great North- 
ern Railway 
B. Arkell, Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
T. H. Blodgett, American Chicle Co. 
George A. Bunting (Weekly), Nox- 
zema Chemical Co. 
M. Chester, General Foods Corp. 
Milton Dammann, American Safety 
Razor Corp. 
Fred G. Gruen (Weekly), Gruen Watch 
C. E. Hires, Jr., Charles E. Hires Co. 
W. G. Hoffman, Hoffman Beverage Co. 
George F. Johnson,* Endicott-Johnson 
4 ‘orp. 
L. Sehusten, The Lambert Company 
Lieted B. Lambert, Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. 
A. J. Lautman, Iodent Chemical Co. 
George K. Morrow,* Gold Dust Corp. 
Henry Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co. 
John Omwake,* The U. S. Playing 


Card Co. 

W. O'Neil, General Tire & Rubber Co. 
y H. Palmer, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
H. Altorfer, Altorfer Bros. Co. 

Willian P. Allen, Childs Company 

Elmer Rich (Weekly), Simoniz Co. 

Lawrence Phillips, Valspar Corporation 

Thomas Watson, International Busi- 
ness achines Corp. 

R. L. Watkins, R. L. Watkins Co. 

F. D. Waterman (Weekly), L. E. 
Waterman Co. 

ea G. Van Arsdale, Van Raalte Co. 

E. Summerfield, Gotham Silk Hosiery 

ra B. se Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Dr. M. Scholl, Scholl Mfg. Co. 

P. > “Saylor (Weekly), Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale 

E. C. Sams, J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 








Little 


The 


VERY woman who gives a 

bridge party, every bride-to- 
be, every mother who is sending 
her children off to private school, 
is a good prospect for the purchase 
of Cannon towels. These prospects, 
as groups, are addressed in adver- 
tising but if individual follow-up 
can be promoted, this advertising 
is made a better producer for 
Cannon Mills and its retailers. 

This problem of getting follow- 
up is one that faces many adver- 
tisers. They have the opportunity 
of training retail salespeople. Too 
many of them, however, handicap 
themselves at the outset by pushing 
their case too strongly, instead of 
presenting it from the angle of the 
retailer’s best interest. 

The Class will appreciate the 
subtlety with which Cannon Mills 
approaches its objective. One is- 
sue of “Cannon Shots,” published 
for towel salespeople, is largely 
given over to showing how knowl- 
edge of the doings of local resi- 
dents may be turned into towel 
sales by telephone solicitation. 

First, the salesperson is told to 
hunt for good reasons for tele- 
phoning. These reasons often can 
be found in newspaper personal 
items or from information gathered 
through talking with others. Sam- 
ple sales talks are given but not 
once are Cannon towels mentioned. 
No retailer should feel that this 
bulletin should be kept from his 
sales force because its subject is 
fundamental in treatment. The sale 
of the company’s products is sec- 
ondary but the message is there. 

Briefly, a guide to telephone sell- 
ing is described in these six hints: 

Best to phone in the morning. 

Prepare your talk in advance. 

Talk slowly; come to the point 
quickly. 

Don’t sell. Just give information. 

Offer to send “For you to look 
over.” 

Talk naturally. Don’t sing-song 
your message. P 

. 


Prominent in the trade-mark of 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


108 


the Upson Company is a shining 
sun. The Schoolmaster recently re. 
ceived a letter from W. H. Upson 
Jr., secretary and treasurer of the 
company, and was interested to se 
that preceding each paragraph jn 
the letter was a reproduction of 
the sun portion of the trade-mark, 
It was put in by the stenographer, 
a special key having been mate 
for the typewriter. 

The result was an unusually ip- 
teresting appearance for the letter 
and an excellent method of driy- 
ing home the trade-mark. 

o . * 


A recent survey of the frozen 
food industry, made by the Frozen 
Foods Association of America, 
shows that at present there are be- 
tween sixty and seventy different 
food products which are _ being 
frozen and sold commercially. This 
is an astounding list when one con- 
siders that the industry itself is 
only a few years old. 

The Schoolmaster well remem- 
bers standing on the fish pier a 
Boston five or six years ago and 
listening to a rather pop-eyed en- 
thusiast predict that within fifteen 
years there would probably be a 
many as fifty products which 
would be sold to consumers in 
frozen form. 

According to the association’ 
report, General Foods, through its 
subsidiary, Frosted Foods Sales 
Corporation, is selling approxi- 
mately forty items in about 30 
stores in the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyk 
vania and Maryland. The company 
expects by the end of the year to 
have about 800 stores handling 
these products. 

The berry packers of the North- 
west annually freeze 50,000,000 
pounds of berries, the great part 
of them being frozen in barrels 
and sold to the pie-baking and sim- 
ilar trades. In the last few years 
approximately 1,600,000 pounds 
have been frozen in one-pound con- 
tainers and sold to retail stores. 

Down in New Mexico an ict 
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“vccl the WLW Field 
are being 
cially. This 

y itelf ferechandising Service 
ell remen-§ 3 
ish pier atWhen Beech-Nut placed its five-night-a-week program for Broadcasting 
rs ago anijpver WLW—the Nation’s Station—the Field Merchandising Service 
op-eyed en-[wung into prompt action. Field calls were made on grocery and con- 
thin fifteen Mectionery wholesalers over a wide territory. Window streamers were 
vably be a MBlaced in store windows. The radio program was thoroughly explained 
icts which, proprietors of retail stores and their clerks. Dayton, Louisville, 
nsumers " Bincinnati, Columbus and Indianapolis grocery chains were contacted 
aw nd much special display cooperation obtained. Fourteen automobiles 
through its @pPerated by the WLW Field Merchandising Service accomplished these 
oods Sales most satisfactory results with the utmost 
x approxi- dispatch. District managers of this client 
about 3 write enthusiastically about the help 
land States, given them by the WLW Field Merchan- 
y. Pennsyk dising men. Write for the 72-page port- 
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company, both on its wagon routesMre heac 
and through forty or fifty retailh,: “M 
stores, is selling such products asfine kitc 
frozen shrimp, orange juice, tomatofivise on 
and ELEVEN other juice, cantaloupe juice, cider aniffsted so 
grapefruit juice, as well as oysters, the 1 
Senses and SELL to Fah n 


and 
‘ yf tomat 
18 Out of 20 Prospects The doubting Thomases who, a rpeake 
few years ago, said that there wasfhi-ec:ior 
HOW DO YOU BUY: Would you buya | no future in the frozen food indus.ff.,1'; al 


pound of coffee, if it smells like onions ? : : 
Or if your color sense tells you it is white try will find much of interest Ms a Wa 






and green and moldy ? what has happened to this industry pouris 
Even if your grocer guarantees such c ‘offee, during the last several years. “Ii ye 
and gives you the “best sales talk” ever ecipe, 1 
given on earth, would you buy it? From interested Class members — 


: he nece 
SALES TALKS FAIL, because everyone | the Schoolmaster has _ recei vedi il see 


buys by his senses. The buyer buys in spite oO n n 
of the sales talks which annoy him. It IS four more oo Strip” ing eave hit 
the SENSES which sell! a new name for “Comic Strip” ad-B two? 


STOP SALES TALKS and SELL: Scien- ——— K i an 
tists prove that use of one sense increases uls ramer believes _ that The a 
the appeal 1050%. And therearemorethan | “Comic Strip” is the best term ditorial 
7e anecial senses! T relve! Ps ) 

five special senses! There are twelve! and, therefore, is a stand-patter. , oa 
All TWELVE senses CAN be used in sell “Balloon Blurbs” is the suggestion “ i ne 
ing: anything and everything! Then there : “ . las SC 

are NO objections, because neither man of J. F. Finnegan. Conversation Most 
nor beast objects to the evidence and Strip, Discussion Strip, or 





appeal of his own senses, and sales close “Persuasion Strip,” are the sug- ange 

— SEND for | gestions of A. N. Cheney. adie 

100,000,000 PROOFS The Schoolmaster still leans tad od 

OF SUCCESS OF | somewhat iconoclastically to theft nin 

SELLING BY THE SENSES suggestion of , 2 Harry Thompson ntrospec 
that they be called “Balloonaticf’, . 

Send 25 Cents to: P—Works of Landone aking s 


Advertising.” 
Newton, New Jersey verte ¢ ¢ 6 bnd whe 


A recipe for husbands is the ude is * 


COOPERATION FOR rather unusual theme of a recent vA a 


Arpeako bacon advertisement. Most 











A MARKET TEST men, at some time or other, are oe 
left to scrape up a meal and this ong Py 







The daily newspapers comprising | advertiser sees potential business 
Egypt’s Associated Dailies in South | in having the housewife leave some 
Illinois will cooperate with any | sliced Arpeako in the ice-box for 
advertiser wishing to make a test | these occasions when the husbandt 
campaign in an area as thickly set- | must shift for himself. The copy Teal ba 
tled as Maine or Oregon. Write | even goes on to suggest that ths es 
housewife clip the advertisement Poste 
E LY ny s and place the recipe and the neces-B.: 
sary ingredients where the husband’ =,” 
ASSOCIATED DAILIES will see them. ies os 


m the 1 
Secretary—Marion, Il. “Husbands can cook bacon” is 
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— J. J- GIBBONS Limited rononton Ds 
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ZON routes 
ifty retail 
roducts as 
ice, tomato 
cider and 
as oysters 


ne headline, while the copy reads 
mn: “Most men like to dabble in 
he kitchen now and then. The 
wise ones don’t tackle a compli- 
ated soufflé or roast. They reach 
in the refrigerator for a handful 
i tomatoes and a package of sliced 















es who, al\rpeako bacon, follow these brief 
there wasfhirections (the recipe follows)— 
ood indus.§)t's all, but hubby feels as proud 
interest inf. 2 \Valdorf-Astoria chef and has 





is industry 
rears, 


nourishing meal besides. 

“If your man doesn’t know this 
ecipe, why not place this ad and 
e necessary ingredients where he 
vill see them the next time you 
eave him to ‘batch it’ for a meal 
or two?” 






} members 

received 
concerning 
Strip” ad- 







* * * 


The apparent swing toward the 
ditorial type of copy and layout 
in national consumer advertising 
nas some interesting angles. 

Most interesting of these is the 
‘seasonableness” of this editorial- 
zing by the advertiser. Business, 
Wwe may assume, is entering that 
period of calm after the storm, and 
s turning—aren’t we all?—to quiet 
ntrospection and meditation. It is 
aking stock of what it has lost 
tind what it has held. The atti- 
ude is “let’s sit down and talk it 
ver. 

A recent Cluett, Peabody adver- 
isement furnishes a good example. 
t is headed, “You’re Paying Bar- 
bain Prices. But Are You 
setting Bargains?” The copy 
ells of the passing from stocks of 
listress merchandise which were 
‘real bargains” to a market which 
s “glutted with merchandise that 
s lower in price for the simple 
eason that it is lower in quality.” 
tis straight talk to the consumer 
bn the wisdom of buying “some- 
hing good instead of something 
heap.” 

Business papers for some time 
ave been full of editorial-type 


sves that 
best term 
nd-patter. 
suggestion 
nversation 
trip,” or 
the sug- 


till leans 
y to the 
Thompson 
salloonatic 


ds is the 
a recent 
rent. Most 
other, are 
| and this 

business 
eave some 
e-box for 
> husband 
The copy 
: that the 
ertisement 
the neces- 
e husband 
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» Street 
re, Mass. 








ttakes experience to 
fet a job in advertising— 
ow ean one get the ox; @ 
rience without the job 
P.D.A. Syndicate has a plan for 
you to get advertising experience * 
and be self-supporting meanwhile. 
-D. A. SYNDICATE 
osent W. PaLMeR Howanrp W. DICKINSON 
Hascat T. AVERY 
258 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Kellett Giro Sky Ads 


SENSATIONAL ADVERTISING COUP 
Autogiro tows banner with 


9-Foot Letters 
which do not ripple! 


Maximum attention value. 
Reasonable cost. 


Great publicity for any 
product. Why not yours? 


Write for photos, details. 


KELLETT AUTOGIRO CORP. 
Atlantic Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 





UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Prominent pharmaceutical specialty 
house, manufacturers of scientific prod - 
ucts presented solely to the medical 
profession by strictly ethical adver- 
tising, can make use of the services 
of one who is qualified by knowledge 
of medicine and advertising experi- 
ence to produce advertising plans and 
good strong selling copy. The man 
to qualify need not be a physician, 
but must absolutely possess well- 
rounded knowledge of medicine, like- 
wise experience in advertising. He 
should have ability to analyze each 
specialty, determining its advantages 
and its most profitable fleld of use- 
fulness; also to develop intelligently 
a budget for advertising expendi- 
tures. Age, thirties or early forties. 
Good salary to start, and if of proper 
executive ability, rapid advancement 
and opportunity to share in manage- 
ment of company. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for anyone who can qualify, 
regardless how high his position. 
Application will be treated confi- 
dentially. 


“W," Box 214, Printers’ Ink 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of Printers’ Ink, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., 
1932. 


for 
October 1, 


State or New York, 
County or New York, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared John Irving Romer, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Ink, and that the 
following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication: for the date shown in 
the above caption required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


Ss: 


1. That 
publisher, editor, 
ness manager 


the names and addresses of the 
managing editor and busi- 
are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, G. A. Nichols, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, David 
Marcus, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; John Irving Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; K. N 
Romer, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Richard W. Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Estate of R. E. Lawrence, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
none. 


4. That the two paragraphs 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold rs, 
and security holders, if any, contain not cnly 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the boos of the company. 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given: 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full know edge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hod stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
Treason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any intere:t, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him 


John Irving Romer, Edit-r. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1932. 


next above 


Eugenia Peers Hiscano 
Notary Public, City of New York. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1933.) 





advertisements aimed at retail 

The appeal to reason is now bei 

made to the consumer. 

Schoolmaster does not think it 

too much to hope that price hy 

teria may soon become history. 
* . 7 


While difficult to do so, 
Schoolmaster is forced to beli 
that babies are losing in popularij 
There was a time when the 
arrivals sent their admirers scur 
ing to department stores and gi 
shops for things to rattle and ot 
things that help to make baby-li 
complete. 

But in your Schoolmaster’s ¢ 
perience, these times are no mo 
A visit to one of the well-kno 
gift shops last week brought hi 
with the help of a floorwalker « 
the first floor, to the babies’ gi 
section on the fifth floor. It was 
because this section was so crowéé 
that no one could walk through | 
The section consisted of one st 
in a glass cabinet which offered 
limited selection of napkin ring 
and spoons, one comb and hai 
brush set and one rattle. A palt 
selection for a friend to cho 
from, much less a doting uncle « 
fond grandparent. 

As the Schoolmaster waited f 
the elevator to carry him down, | 
overheard another prospective c 
tomer ask to be directed to t 
baby gift section. The one rat 
was already gone, which must ha 
added to the perplexities of wot 
dering what to get for a youngstd 
Have retailers found out that th 
depression has outmoded reme 
brance of babies, or are they tryit 
to discourage the practice becau 
they are so rushed with other bus 
ness ? 


Becomes Monthly 
The Southern Cultivator, Atlanta, f 


merly published semi-monthly, is n 
oublished monthly. 








Publisher's Representati 


offers aggressive service at frac- 
tion of usual cost because of 
fortunate circumstance. Reply 
immediately. Confidence 
pledged. Principal only. 


“NV ," Box 213, Printers’ | 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “‘Prtnters’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
i No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 
Display and Classified ads written— 
Inserted All Magazines, Newspapers 

MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
1A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 


ARTIST—WILL RENT SPACE IN 
AGENCY OR PRINTERY; piece work 
on drawings, preferential rate. High- 
grade craftsman in many techniques. 
Box 577, Printers’ Ink. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ass publication in New England and 
ew York. Excellent credentials. Re- 
ies held in confidence. Box 581, P. I. 


UBLISHER will buy an established 
ade paper or business journal or direc- 
i Must know 





entity of your paper, but same will be 
nfidential. 


Publishers’ Representative 


Box 578, Printers’ Ink. 





jill represent a publisher in Eastern 
rritory. Successful background of ag- 
ressive selling. Box 571, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 








HE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 
The logical candidate for any job is the 
an who fits the job by measuring up to 
| requirements—he who has the exact 
rience and qualifications called for. 
Ko better way to locate the man to fit 
¢ job than by advertising for him. And 
better medium for the purpose than 
RINTERS INK, if the man you seek 
ust possess a sales, merchandising or 
ivertising background. 
An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
escribing your man, should uncover 
excellent prospects from among 
hom one is very likely to stand out as 
best fitted for the job. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


or humorous radio programsand continui- 
es that sell merchandise, consult James 
fadison, 465 S. Detroit St., Los Angeles. 
ave written for Eddie Cantor and other 
remost stars. Agency work solicited. 


)RIGINAL PEN DRAWINGS 


any subject drawn to order, 3 inches 
re, for $2. No stock cuts. Send 
free folder. Box 575, Printers’ Ink. 


‘OR RENT—Small ivate office, 104 

h. ft., good light in the Cameron Bidg., 

B5 Madison Avenue, corner 34th Street. 

rice of $60 a month includes clean- 
g, service, light and telephone. J. S. 
eilman, 14th Floor, 185 Madison Ave., 
Y. Telephone: AShland 4-6500. 














Free Lance Advertising Copy, Etc.— 
4-A agency man, employed part-time, can 
use spare hours to your profit. Samples 
available. Full-time position considered. 
Box 579, Printers’ Ink 





BOOKKEEPER-TYPIST — PRINTING 
OFFICE. THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE 
OFFICE ROUTINE AND PRINTING. 
PRODUCTION. Six years’ exnerience. 
References. LAckawanna 4-4166. 





PRODUCTION MAN—THOROUGHLY 
CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED; also 
makes attractive original layouts and fin- 
ished drawings. Rapid and accurate 
worker. Box 576, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising-—Sales, Ideas. Eleven years’ 
experience leading newspapers, national 
magazine. Strong merchandising back- 
ground. Clean record as hustler and pro- 
ducer supported by top references, in- 
cluding former employers. Married, col- 
lege trained. Box 580, Printers’ Ink. 





A SUCCESSFUL DRAMATIST (three 
plays produced) with actual sales field 
experience, has conclusively proven 
throughout extensive advertising career, 
his undisputed talent for combining same 
dramatic values with appealing sales 
copy, plus sound merchandising ideas. 
Variety of samples. Box 574, P. I. 


One of the Best Copy 
Writers in America 


is available. 15 years with nationally 
known companies. Now employed. e 
gets results, expects decent compensation. 
“Chiseling’”’ employers need not answer. 
Box 573, Printers’ Ink. 








COPY WRITER-EXECUTIVE 

17 years in advertising and publishing. 
For past 5 years has conducted own ser- 
vice agency. Extensively experienced in 
direct mail, newspaper, magazine and out- 
door advertising; copy, typography, art, 
rinting and mailing procedure; National, 
Metropolitan and small-town markets. Ad- 
mirably qualified for advertising promo- 
tion, circulation promotion or as advertising 
manager for manufacturer. Box 572, P. I. 
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Table of Contents 


An Eight-Point Program for 1933 Advertising Appropriations 


Humor Drives Dullness Out of This Real Estate Campaign 
Cartes J. Quintan, Vice-President, Wood, Dolson Company, Inc 


Advertising Builds Background for 3,500 Wagon Salesmen 
Rosert W. Griccs, Advertising Manager, Standard Brands Incorporated... 


Instalment Selling 
Making Copy Specific 
Deal Protects Retailer’s Future Sales 


Testing Copy for Greater Action 
S. H. Greciterup, of Marschalk and Pratt, Inc 


Promoting a Shift from Wholesale to Direct Retail Distribution 


‘“‘Hire Six Salesmen,’’ I Was Told, and Then— 
By a Sates MANAGER 


Direct Mail on Parade 
Reasons for Failure of Weak Voluntary Chains 
New Package Builds More Sales at Increased Price 


Five Fundamentals of Effective Direct Mail 
P. J. Ketry, Assistant Sales Mgr., Tire Division, The B. F. Goodrich Co... 


Direct Mail Lines Up 135 New Jobber Outlets 
C. S. Trott, Sales Manager, Parker-Kalon Corp 


An Exhibit Like This Might Make Directors ‘‘See’’ Advertising 
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Another Plan Stubs Its Toe Against the Anti-Trust Laws 
eR rh ie eee eh deed e Casa eReseeseenetns 


Association Advertising Will Be on Souncer Basis 


Editorials 
Soviet Rediscovers Advertising—Blind Justice—Space at Retail Is 


Worth More—Agency Ethics—Hogs and Cattle Again. 


Summary of Magazine Advertising for October 
Four-Year Record of October Advertising 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 





Nothing that appears in Printers’ INK may be reprinted without special permission. The use 
our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized. 
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sfeWe take a lot of 
;'pride here in some 


of the “ different” 


" things we have done 


That is what every piece 
of good printing begins 
with—AN IDEA! 


Take a look at a piece of 
good printing. Some one 
has worked out, either in 
physical dummy form or sim- 
ply as a mental concept, the 
basic idea on which it is 


founded. 
The IDEA is what tries men’s 


souls. To do something that is 
original without being bizarre, 
tasteful but not anemic, classy 
but not costly;—that, like the 
chorus girl's smile, is the 
hard part. 








CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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IT STARTS OCTOBER 25!-— 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
1932 SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


Twelve Sessions 
on Three Sides 
of Chicago 


OOD product manufactur- 

ers who act now can have 
their products demonstrated 
during three weeks, October 
25 to November l11, before 
more than 100,000 Chicago 
housewives who will attend 
this year’s Tribune School of 
Cookery. 

Last year’s school was a 
sensational success. Get the 
complete facts now about par- 
ticipating in the Tribune 
school this year. Write, wire 
or phone now for complete 
information 


Chicagoe Tribune 


THE WORLD'S CREATEST NEWSPAPER 


MRS. IDA. M. CHITWOOD 
Home Economics Authority 


Tribune Cooking Editor 


Chicago Tribune Offices. Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St. 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of C ce Bids. 
San Francisco. 820 Kohl Bide. 











